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Conducting an experimen- 
tal epoxidation reaction at 
SOLVAY Technical Serv- 
ice, Syracuse, N. Y. 


Extra 





epoxidation or other reactions with 
SOLVAY HYDROGEN PEROXIDE 


As surely as if they were in your employ, skilled and 
experienced Solvay hands can work to help you in 
the fast-growing fields now applying Solvay® 
Hydrogen Peroxide to a multitude of organic and 
inorganic reactions. Solvay is a leader in hydrogen 
peroxide applications technical service. 

For example, Solvay can assist you in developing 
techniques for upgrading olefins. Consider the cost- 
saving possibilities of including the use of these up- 
graded olefins to modify and extend higher-priced 
resins, as well as the production of plasticizer- 
stabilizers. 

Glycols, insecticides, polymers, waxes, surfact- 
ants and brake fluids represent other higher-profit 
products that utilize the technique of olefin epoxida- 
tion or hydroxylation. 


Hied 
hemical | 


SOLVAY branch offices and dealers are located in major centers from coast to coast. 


SOLVAY PROCESS DIVISION 


61 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 


Adding reagents in 
an epoxidation re- 
action with hydro- 
gen peroxide. 





- 
| SOLVAY PROCESS DIVISION 
1 Allied Chemical Corporation 

61 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 


18-120 
1 Please send further data on epoxidation and hydroxylation. 
[] Please have your representative call. 
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Specimens of copper powders, balls and 
balled sheets which can be removed from 
high-pressure boilers by the M-50 treatment. 


M-50 REMOVES 
THESE COPPER 
TROUBLEMAKERS 
FROM BOILERS, FAST! 


aie : Ps 


The M-50 single-stage, patented treat- 
ment* for high-pressure boilers removes 
copper deposits and other scales in 
record time. With this exclusive Dow 
Industrial Service treatment, copper 
does not replate on clean boiler surfaces 
during treatment, and small quantities 
of M-50 in future cleaning will help 
keep boilers copper-free. To date, the 
M-50 treatment has cleaned more thax: 
300 boilers. 


Copper deposits, common in many 
high-pressure boilers, reduce heat trans- 
fer efficiency and cause localized corro- 
sion, overheating and subsequent rup- 
tures. Copper particles slough off, 
reducing circulation. 


Dow Industrial Service developed 
the M-50 treatment to remove trouble- 
making copper and other deposits at 
the same time. In cases of excessive 
metallic copper deposits, a preliminary 
treatment may be desirable. 


Pe, 


D.L.S. cleans all kinds of equipment 
... boilers, process equipment, pipelines, 
water wells, to name a few... . for every 
kind of industry. With many methods 
to choose from, D.I.S. engineers first 
analyze each job to pick the technique 
best suited to the specific problem. 


D.LS. also offers complete consulting 
laboratory service for water treatment 
and waste processing, backed by the 
technical resources of The Dow Chemi- 
cal Company. For fast “total’’ cleaning 
of any industrial equipment, anywhere 
in the U.S.—and for literature on 
copper removal by the M-50 treatment 
—write or call DOW INDUSTRIAL SERV- 
ICE, 20575 Center Ridge Road, Cleve- 
land 16, Ohio. *Patent No. 2959555 


DOW INDUSTRIAL SERVICE -° Division of The Dow Chemical Company 
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LIQUID ALUM 


Quality-controlled with modern equipment and techniques to 
give you the finest grade of aluminum sulfate to meet your 
strictest specifications. 


Technically produced by highly skilled and thoroughly trained 
chemists and engineers to meet the exacting requirements of 
the water treating, paper, glass, rubber, printing,:and other 
highly specialized industries. 


Delivered promptly via tank truck or tank car in whatever 
quantity required. 


Alse available dry in bulk or bags. 
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ON THE COVER: In the posh Stag Shop of Saks Fifth Avenue, 
male gift buyer gets personal guidance on perfume selection. 
Christmas season fragrance sales will hit $65 million (p. 53). 
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Threefold rise in plastics production will set long-term CPI growth pace. 

Oil and gas firms gird for faster petrochemicals expansion in '61. 

Sulfur-maker Pasco seeks technical data to back new sales ideas. 

Rival producers will challenge General Tire’s new rubber patent. 
INTERNATIONAL—Commerce issues complete study on overseas investments. 
WASHINGTON NEWSLETTER 


FORECAST '61— Mixed year will start siow, build to fast close. 


ADMINISTRATION—Views differ on how best to improve depreciation allowance. 
SPECIALTIES— Perfume industry closes ’60 with $65-million Christmas sales. 


British aerosol company wins CSMA’s packaging contest. 
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RESEARCH— Statistical approach to research wins wide industry favor. 


Uranium, samarium are keys to IBM's new optical masers. 


MARKET NEWSLETTER 
MARKETS— Chlorinated solvents importers plan big push for ‘perchlor’ markets. 
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Dutch show unconventional new rail car for shipping granular products. 
French fear foreign chemical competition, particularly from U.S. 
British trade center figures into Commerce Dept. plans. 
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BARIUM SULFONATES CALCIUM SULFONATES 





| 
AMMONIUM SULFONATES | NATURAL SODIUM SULFONATES SYNTHETIC SODIUM SULFONATES SULFONIC ACIDS 


... because Bryton is the producer of 
the world’s most diversified line 
of oil-soluble sulfonates 


Bryton has the specific sulfonate for you. Our ability 
to overbase alkaline earth’sulfonates plus an improved 
sulfonation process assure a diversified series of sul- 
fonates of uniform quality. Bryton’s research labora- 
tories, developers of HYBASE® Barium Sulfonate 
(65 Base Number), carry on a continuous program to 
develop new and improved products. 


By calling on Bryton to answer your sulfonate re- 
quirements, you avail yourself of our broad experi- BRYTON SULFONATES 


Specific Sulfonates 
ence and know-how to serve you better. ee ellie 


For additional information, write to: 
Bryton Chemical Co., Att. Mr. A. C. Kellermann 
1270 Ave. of the Americas, New York 20, N.Y. 
European Address: P.O. Box 1207, Rotterdam, The Netherlands © 1900, Bryton Chemical Company 
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VIEWPOINT 


How to Get Good PR 


WE WERE STRUCK BY THE UNCOMMON GOOD SENSE 
of an editorial appearing in a recent Sunday issue of the Peoria Journal 
Star. Entitled ““Chemicals—and the Good Life,” it said: 


Chemicals have been getting a bad 
reputation with the food-buying pub- 
lic, and that’s too bad. Most of the 
criticism is undeserved, and further- 
more chemicals have been doing 
magnificent work in making this a 
better world to live in. 

The bubonic plague in Europe and 
the great potato famine in Ireland 
were caused by pests (fleas and rats). 
In 1874, grasshoppers caused so great 
a food shortage here in the Middle 
West that it was a national emer- 
gency. Chemicals have been developed 
which protect the people and crops 
against the blights. . . . 

. .. Phenomenal results on the farm 
developed immediately after the war 
when DDT became available for civil- 
ian use. Crop yields jumped 10 to 
20%. Farm production per man-hour 
rose over 40% — because chemicals 
were drastically cutting the amount 
lost by pests. 

Or take food processing and pack- 
aging. Food now can be transported 
for thousands of miles and remain in 


good condition for months, or years, 
through the wonder of chemistry. . . . 

Chemicals — which nurture crops 
and livestock, destroy pests, kill 
weeds, cure and heal, preserve and 
clean—help assure the people of the 
United States a nutritional level as 
high as any in the world—and what's 
more they make food cheap enough 
that we all can enjoy any kind we 
want. 

It is regrettable that chemicals are 
getting a questionable reputation. 
They are not new—man long put salt 
on his meat to preserve it, and 
through centuries other methods of 
chemical food preservation were used. 
But now that we’ve had breakthroughs 
in science which produce amazing re- 
sults in more and better food for the 
average American than ever before, 
people are suspicious of the horn of 
plenty. These suspicions inust be cast 
aside by the general public before 
scientists can advance much farther— 
for science can never be too far ahead 
of the people. 


We wired the newspaper to find out what prompted the editorial, 
what the sources of information were. Bill Little, the Journal Star’s 
editorial writer, replied that he had attended the Kansas State Univer- 
sity Science Writers’ Conference Nov. 14-18 on a National Science 
Foundation grant. 

“I was tremendously impressed with the conference,” he wrote. “We 
got science thrown at us from morning until around midnight every day. 
We met, listened to and lived with scientists of the first caliber. 

“Not being a science writer, I was particularly taken with the ad- 
vances made by science which the public doesn’t know about. I saw 
a problem: Science can get only so far ahead of the general public, and 
when it goes beyond that point the public will hold it up. . . . To the 
average man, chemicals on foods are bad. Hence, legislation ensues 
which hampers developments in this field. In essence, the public has 
held back science... .” : 

Bill Little is fighting for reason, but for him and for all others on his 
side—like us—the battle isn’t easy. In a “Letter to the Editor” of the 
Journal Star a few days later, a female reader cites the increase in 
cancer, mental deficiency and illness, heart disease, obesity and allergies, 
and asks: ‘““Why has the U.S. fallen heir to all these and many other 
diseases? The number of these and so many other chronic ailments has 
climbed steadily along with the scientific progress in food chemistry.” 

The battle for reason isn’t easy, but neither is victory impossible. 
This is the time of year for resolutions, so let us suggest one for chem- 
ical makers and users: emulate the National Science Foundation by 
enabling the Bill Littles throughout the nation to learn the truth about 
chemicals. Make sure, moreover, that they get the truth and not self- 
serving propaganda: editorial writers are paid to be skeptical. The truth 
is great, and shall prevail. 
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why chemical companies are taking a closer look at 
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Chemical companies are taking a closer look at Delhi- 

Taylor as a source for their raw materials. The reason? 

Flexibility and dependability of Delhi service. Here are 

just a few examples: 

* Delhi can move quickly into production on-new petro- 
chemicals. Our recent Orthoxylene plant, engineered 
by our own staff, was in production in 6 short months. 

¢ Our selected feed stocks and diversified petroleum 
streams offer an unlimited source of chemicals. 

* The location of our plants on the Inland and Coastal 
Waterways with multiple docking facilities means low 
cost,-fast deliveries. 


¢ Strategically located petrochemical terminals add to 
our delivery advantages. 

* Rigid quality control and testing procedures assure 
highest purity products. 

¢ Our experienced technical service department can as- 
sist you in planning your products. 


Delhi is at your service. Now in production on a wide 
range of aromatic chemicals and aliphatic solvents, our 
plant facilities are geared to move quickly in new chem- 
ical directions. 


CHEMICAL DIVISION 


DELHI-TAYLOR OIL CORPORATION 


FIDELITY UNION TOWER, DALLAS 1, TEXAS @ 415 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
CORPUS CHRISTI * CHICAGO « CHARLESTON, S. C. ¢ BATON ROUGE « HOUSTON 
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LETTERS 


Up & Down or Across? 


To THE Ept:vr: I have read with 
interest your excellent article com- 
paring Union Carbide, Dow and Du 
Pont (Nov. 12, p. 87). 

I would like to suggest to your 
graphics department that correlation 
diagrams such as those you show (p. 
96) become somewhat easier to inter- 
pret if the dependent variables (in 
this case the individual company 
figures) are plotted on the vertical 
scale and the independent variables 
(in this case the GNP & FRB statis- 
tics) are plotted on the horizontal 
scale. 

When so plotted the steeper the 
slope of the line, the faster the com- 
pany sales growth per increment of 
increase in the independent variable. 
This is in keeping with our normal 
concept of a steeper slope indicating 
a greater increase when looking at a 
graph. 

I am a regular reader of your pub- 
lication and enjoy it thoroughly. 

H. R. MACKENZIE 
Secretary & Treasurer 
Syntex Corp. 
Mexico, D. F. 


Solid vs. Liquid 

To THE Epiror: . . . Your story 
(Oct. 22, p. 40) mentions that the Navy 
and the Air Force have become disen- 
chanted with solid-type rockets for 
small air-launched missiles. 

We wish to draw your attention to 
the performance record of the Falcon 
family of missiles, an Air Force air-to- 
air missile system, the solid rocket en- 
gines for which were developed by 
(and many thousands produced by) 
Thioko} Chemical Corp. This system, 
which has been operational since ’54, 
has the most enviable record of 99.8% 
reliability in flight, and its propellants 
have been qualified in environments 
as low as —75 F and as high as 
-{+-200 F for service operational firing 
from —65 F to +-190 F. 

Your comment on the cracking of 
solid-rocket engines in the field was 
possibly based on the propellant crys- 
tallization phenomenon recently exper- 
ienced by several solid-propellant 
manufacturers. This phenomenon, 
which covers severe degradation of 
propellant physical properties at low 
temperatures, creates the conditions 
described in your article. Thiokol was 


perhaps “fortunate” to encounter and 
solve this problem several years ago. 
No cracking problem now exists, as 
shown by the results described above. 
BRYCE WILHITE 

Director of Technical Operations 
Thiokol Chemical Corp. 

Rocket Operations Center 

Ogden, Utah 


MEETINGS 


American Assn. for the Advancement 
of Science, annual meeting, Philadelphia, 
Dec. 26-31. 


American Chemical Society, 27th an- 
nual chemical engineering symposium of 
the division of industrial and engineering 
chemistry, Washington University, St. 
Louis, Mo., Dec. 29-30. 


Instrument Society of America, winter 
instrument-automation conference and 
exhibit, Sheraton Jefferson Hotel and 
Kiel Auditorium, St. Louis, Jan. 17-19. 


Society of Plastics Engineers, annual 
technical meeting, Shoreham and Park 
Sheraton hotels, Washington, D.C., Jan. 
24-27. 


Soap industry convention (soap, deter- 
gents, glycerin, fatty acids), Waldorf 
Astoria Hotel, New York City, Jan. 25- 
27. 


American Chemical Society south- 
eastern Texas section, fourth biennial 
symposium on hydrocarbon chemistry, 
Shamrock Hilton Hotel, Houston, Jan. 
26-27. 


Plant maintenance and engineering 
show, International Ampitheatre, Chi- 
cago, Jan. 30-Feb. 2. ; 


American Society for Testing Materi- 
als, committee week. Topic: symposium 
on fire tests methods (Feb. 1), Nether- 
lands Hilton Hotel, Cincinnati, Jan. 30- 
Feb. 3. 


National Assn. of Purchasing Agents, 
midwinter conference, Hotel Commo- 
dore, New York City, Feb. 1-2. 


Industrial management and engineer- 
ing conference, Illinois Institute of Tech- 
nology, Chicago, Feb. 2-3. 


Society of the Plastics Industry, rein- 
forced-plastics division conference, Edge- 
water Beach Hotel, Chicago, Feb. 7-9. 


Pharmaceutical Manufacturers Assn., 
annual midwinter conference, Ambassa- 
dor Hotel, Los Angeles, Feb. 20-21. 


Technical Assn. of the Pulp and Pa- 
per Industry, annual meeting, Hotel 
Commodore, New York City, Feb. 20-23. 


Petrochemical and Refining Exposi- 
tion (first in U.S.), sponsored by Ameri- 
can Institute of Chemical Engineers, 
Municipal Auditorium, New Orleans, 
Feb. 26-March 1. 
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Call on Rhodia 
“Odor Engineering” to solve 
your malodor problems 
in plant or product 


Rhodia Inc. is the world leader in in- 
dustrial odor control and reodorization 
technology and a primary producer 
of industrial aromatic chemicals. It 
offers fully qualified consultation 
service anywhere in the United States 
without cost or obligation. 
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RHODIA INC., 
60 East 56 St., New York 22, New York 
Gentlemen: 

Please send me Rhodia literature. 
My probiem is: (please give specifics) 
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City. STATE 








RHODIA inc. 


60 East 56 St., New York 22, New York 
(Phone: PLaza 3-4850) 
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ONLY BADGER 
COULD WRITE THE 
AUTHORITATIVE 
TEXT 


Since 1952 Badger has designed, engineered-and . 
constructed thirty-eight plants for the production 
of aromatic chemicals. Their total worth exceeds 
$70 million; plants range in value from $.3 million to 
$10 million. 

These impressive figures tell only some of the 
reasons why Badger could ‘‘write the book” on aro- 
matics — whether it involves the production of 
crude products...their purification... or their 
conversion into other organic products. Without 
exception the plants demonstrate the exceptional 
creativity which is an important part of the stock in 
trade at-Badger.‘In fact, many of them owe their ex- 
istence to totally new — in some cases revolution- 
ary.— design and engineering ideas. Others, based 
on. more classical engineering concepts, could 
have been routine plants producing routine prod- 
ucts at routine costs. That they are not is again due 
to the full measure of creativity Badger has brought 
to their detailed engineering and-construction. 

When you are considering new facilities for the 
production of any aromatic, talk first to the people 
who have made a habit of success in the field. Ask 
the Badger man for the full story — write, wire or 
phone today. ° 


built by 
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INTERNATIONAL DESIGNERS 
ENGINEERS - CONSTRUCTORS 


CAMBRIDGE « NEW YORK « HOUSTON « YN 
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A description of the 
construction of one of 
the first plants to 
‘produce high purity 
faphthalene by 
dealkalation of 

Catalytic 
bottoms 


ne 


An original method 
producing ultra-pure 
benzene, toluene and 
aylene from coke over 
light oils by using 
proven petroleum 
processes 
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current plant 
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ETHYL ALCOHOL - ETHYL ACETATE - BUTYL ALCOHOL - BUTYL CHLORIDE 
BUTYL ACETATE - ACETONE-ACETALDEHYDE - ACETIC ACID - AMYL ACETATE 
REFINED FUSEL OIL - ISOAMYL ALCOHOL + PROPRIETARY SOLVENT 


PUBLICKER INDUSTRIES INC. 
1429 WALNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA 2, PA. 


* PUBLICKER ALCOHOL & CHEMICAL SALES CORP 
PHILADELPHIA—-LOCUST 4-1400 - NEW YORK-——OXFORD 5-4160 » BOSTON—-HOMESTEAD 9-0022 


ESTERN DISTRIBUTORS, PUBLICKER CHEMICAL CORP 


CHICAGO—RANDOLPH 6-1557-8-9 » WESTWEGO, LOUISIANA—UNIVERSITY 6-2727 
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ENGINEERS AND CONSTRUCTORS FOR 


INDUSTRY 


New $20 million Ethylene and Ethylene Oxide plant 
to go on stream for SunOlin in 1961 


FACILITIES WILL PRODUCE 225,000,000 LBS. OF ETHYLENE 
AND 55,000,000 LBS. OF ETHYLENE OXIDE PER YEAR 


The Lummus Company has been awarded the contract to 
design, engineer and construct a $20 million ethylene and 
ethylene oxide plant for SunOlin Chemical Company at 
Claymont, Delaware. 

The plant is scheduled to go on stream late in 1961, and 
will have a design capacity of 225,000,000 Ibs. of ethylene 
and 55,000,000 Ibs. of ethylene oxide per year. Existing 
facilities will be modified to permit production of 12,000,000 
cubic feet of high-purity hydrogen and up to 1,000,000 
cubic feet of carbon monoxide per day. 

The new units will be located at Claymont, Delaware, 
adjacent to the Sun Oil Company’s Marcus Hook Refinery 
which will supply the raw material for the plant. 

A substantial portion of the products produced will be 
used to supply the requirements of major chemical com- 
panies in the area. To permit efficient delivery of ethylene 
and other petrochemicals, a multiple pipe line crossing will 
be laid under the Delaware River from the site to serve cus- 
tomers in the expanding Southern New Jersy industrial area. 

The remainder of the production will be used in the manu- 
facture of products marketed through existing sales outlets 
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of Sun Oil Company and Olin Mathieson Chemical Corpora- 
tion, the joint owners of SunOlin. 

The plant will employ Lummus’ low-temperature ethyl- 
ene separation process, which provides high separation 
efficiencies and unusual flexibility and reliability; and Shell 
Development Company's ethylene oxide process, which 
offers the advantages of unusually high yields and virtual 
elimination of waste disposal problems encountered in the 
classic Chlorohydrin Process. 

SunOlin is the fourteenth ethylene, and the fifth Shell 
Process ethylene oxide plant to be designed, engineered, - 
and constructed throughout the world by Lummus. 

Lummus has over 50 years’ experience in the design and 
construction of more than 850 plants for the world-wide 
process industries. Call Lummus on your next project. 


THE LUMMUS COMPANY, 385 Madison Avenue, New 
York 17, New York, Houston, Washington, D. C., Montreal, 
London, Paris, The Hague, Madrid; Engineering Develop- 
ment Center: Newark, N. J. 
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Noted for stability, Aerosol 22 is 


effective in polymerizing styrene and 


styrene-ethyl acryiate copolymers. 


It should also find use in the polymerization of ethyl acrylate, butyl acrylate and other acrylic esters 
and vinyl monomers. Other applications are numerous and varied—in emulsifying wax and oil 
emulsions—in demulsifying water-in-oil emulsions —defloculating certain pigments — dispersing 
in aqueous systems. For interesting technical data, send coupon today. 


SOME PRODUCTS OF CYANAMID’S PROCESS CHEMICALS DEPT.: 
ACCOBOND® Resins * AEROMET® Metallurgical Additive 
AEROSOL® Surfactants * Ammonium Sulfate * CYQUEST 40® 
Sequestering Agent * Mineral Acids * Aluminum Sulfate 
Products marketed under the trademork AERO are: 
Calcium Carbide * Calcium Cyanamide * Cyanuric Chloride * Dicyandiamide 
Glycolonitrile * Guanidine Hydrochloride * HCN (Liquid Hydrocyanic Acid) 
Maleic Anhydride * Melamine * Metallic Stearates * Phthalic Anhydride 


AMERICAN CYANAMID COMPANY 


PROCESS CHEMICALS DEPARTMENT + 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 


CwP-1224 
American Cyanamid Company 


Process Chemicals Department 
30 Rockefeller Plaza 
New York 20, N. Y. 


Please send me free technical booklet, 
AEROSOL 22 SURFACE ACTIVE AGENT 


Name 
Firm 
Address. 


City 
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has the 
answer on 


brine productio Final details for a new brine-production 


system are checked by an International 
Salt Company sales engineer and his customer. Specially designed to fit a medium-sized plant where 
interior space is unavailable, the system calls for a storage Lixator*, a large-scale rock-salt dissolver 
operating on the self-filtration principle discovered by International. Lixators can be adapted to meet 
any space and production requirements. The man from International is a technical specialist in the 
efficient production, use and storage of brine. His experience, knowledge and on-the-spot service are 
the vital extras that make International the first choice of so many salt-using companies. To put these 
extras at your disposal, contact International Salt Company, headquarters: Clarks Summit, Penna., or 
the district office nearest you: Boston, Buffalo, Charlotte, Chicago, Cincinnati, Detroit, Newark, 
New Orleans, New York City, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, St. Louis. 


"Reg. T.M. of the International Salt Company 


INTERNATIONAL u2%2> SALT COMPANY 


“A STEP AHEAD I SALT TECHNOLOGY” 
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What does it take to win first place? Usually, a lot! 
And Alipal anionic surfactants offer a lot to liquid 
detergents: good cleansing power, high wetting 
strength, easy emulsification, economical price — all 
in combination with high foaming ability. Alipal for- 
mulations are also distinguished by easy rinsing and 
improved drainage characteristics, mildness of odor 
and gentleness to the skin. 


Alipal CO0-433 is employed especially in industrial appli- 
cations requiring stability to alkali. It is useful as an 
emulsifier for latex, polymerizations and petroleum 
waxes, as a wetting agent in the processing of textiles 
and of metals, an antistatic agent for plastic materials, 
and in other operations. 


Alipal CO-436 is used principally in detergents for 
dishes and light laundry, and in household cleaners 
for rugs and hard, waxed surfaces. Also in bubble 
baths and hair shampoos. 


Chemists must be able to rely on the complete stand- 
ardization and purity of the components they use — 
and they can when the label reads “Antara”! Pur- 
chasing Departments, too, find Antara’s product line 
attractive because it is so broad. You get extra con- 
venience and economy when you supply all of your 
chemical needs from a single source. Shipments are 
made promptly from distribution points located 
nationally — by tank car, tank truck, drum or even 
smaller containers. Write or call any Antara office for 
samples, information, and technical assistance. 


fm Research, to Reality. 


ANTARA 


ANTARA. CHEMICALS 


A SALES DIVISION OF 
gat GENERAL ANILINE & FILM CORPORATION 


435 HUDSON STREET + NEW YORK 14, NEW YORK 


SALES OFFICES: New York * Providence * Philadelphia * Charlotte * Chattanooga * Chicago 
Portland, Ore. * San Francisco * Los Angeles. IN CANADA: Chemical Developments of Canada Ltd., Montreal 


Alipal anionic surfactants manUfactured by General Aniline & Film Corp. are sold outside the U.S., by distributors all over the world, under the trademark ‘'Fenopon*’ 
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EITHER 
WAY 
YOU 

SPELL A. .; 


ALLIED 
CHEMICAL 


IS 


YOUR 
BEST 
SOURCE 


Whatever your need for urea, you can count on Allied 
Chemical for fast delivery on a product of highest purity 
and uniformity. 

Urea is effectively serving a host of applications in 
the textile, detergent and pharmaceutical fields. Its 
reactivity with aldehydes makes it valuable in the 
manufacture of urea- 
formaldehyde resins for 
adhesives, protective fin- 
BASIC TO 


AMERICA'S 
PROGRESS 


llied 


hemical 


ishes and molding compositions. And it also serves as 
an intermediate for hydrazine, melamine, substituted 
ureas, sulfamic acid, urethanes and carbamates. 

Want full technical and price data? Write Allied 
Chemical... the country’s first multi-plant producer of 
quality urea for agriculture and industry. 

For specifications and local offices, see our insert in 
Chemical Materials Catalog, pages 475-482 and in 
Chemical Week Buyers Guide, pages 37-44. 


NITROGEN DIVISION 


Dept. U6-7-3, 40 Rector St., New York 6, New York 
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Two companies are upping their investments in sidelines. 


Dow Chemical has decided to take up its option to buy the 
Sheet Aluminum Corp. plant at Jackson, Mich.—the only aluminum sheet 
rolling mill in Michigan. Dow also is modernizing its aluminum mill at 
Madison, Ill., “for mass production of a broad range of semifabricated 
aluminum, magnesium and other metal mill products,” and recently hired 
additional specialists in this line “to place more emphasis on aluminum 
and other metals.” 





And Ashland Oil & Refining is growing in petrochemicals. In 
another year or two, management says, “our investment in the field of 
petrochemicals should be almost as large as our total depreciated invest- 
ment in conventional oil refining.” Although total company sales and 
earnings in the fiscal year that ended Sept. 30 were less than in the °57 
peak, sales of petrochemicals were higher than ever. 


e 
And two other companies are spinning off surplus plants. 


International Salt Co. is closing its Ludlowville refinery at Ithaca, 
N.Y., after 56 years of operation. The Ludlowville plant’s Monel vacuum 
pans will be “launched” in Cayuga Lake and floated to International’s 
Watkins Glen, N. Y. refinery. The consolidation of production is an 
economy move. 





Spencer Kellogg is selling its Chicago vegetable oil refinery to 
a local investment group and its California cotton gins to Producers Cot- 
ton Oil Co. (Fresno, Calif.). The company plans to sell its Long Beach, 
Calif., plant for crushing flaxseed, cotton seed and copra. Reasons add 
up to unsatisfactory profitability. The company expects to save up to 
$600,000/year by dropping these operations, expects to realize $2-2.5 
million on the sales. Proceeds will be spent for acquisitions in “profitable — 
fields’—not necessarily in Spencer Kellogg’s traditional business. 

* 

Witco Chemical is expanding in petroleum specialties by pur- 
chasing Continental Oil Co.’s plant at Gretna, La., which produces white 
mineral oils and petrolatums. Fast summer Witco acquired a major 
producer of such products—Sonneborn Chemical and Refining Corp. 
(CW, Aug. 13, p. 25). 





The Gretna plant—Witco’s fifth acquisition in the past two years 
—could put the company over the $100-million sales mark this year. The 
company’s consolidated nine-month figures—not previously available 
because of complications in converting Sonneborn accounts to Witco’s 
fiscal-year basis—showed earnings up 4.8%, to $2.5 million, on sales 
that were up 4%, to $74.6 million. 


Selling the Gretna plant puts Conocc out of the white oils and 
petrolatum business—but this was only a small part of Conoco’s petro- 
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chemical program. Conoco is still expanding in petrochemicals, has just 
started up a new cyclohexane plant (see Market Newsletter, p. 69) and 
is building a unit at Lake Charles, La., to produce straight-chain alcohols 
(CW Business Newsletter, Aug. 29, ’59). 


e 
Oil industry wages—a prime factor in petrochemical wage nego- 
tiations—now seem certain to rise somewhat less than 5% in ’61. That’s 
the outlook this week as various locals of the Oil, Chemical & Atomic 
Workers Union (AFL-CIO) started voting on ratification of Sinclair’s 
offer of a 14¢/hour across-the-board pay rise. OCAW’s bargaining policy 
committee approved this offer as “the best we could do under present cir- 
cumstances.” Likely significance: the union is giving up its demand for 
an 18¢/hour general wage increase (CW, Dec. 17, p. 28). OCAW Pres- 
ident O. A. Knight says he is “confident that similar wage increases will 
spread throughout the industry to unorganized as well as organized 
workers.” The Sinclair offer would be on the customary open-end basis 
—i.e., new wage negotiations could be requested at any time. 
e 
Major changes in U.S. economic relations with Europe may 
eventually result from the formation last week of the Organization for 
Economic Cooperation and Development (see p. 25). U.S. member- 
ship in the 20-nation group will not, however, involve any new commit- 
ments in trade regulation. 








While the organization it replaces—the Organization for Euro- 
pean Economic Cooperation—was deeply involved in European trade 
problems, OECD leaves this area to the General Agreement on Tariffs 
and Trade organization. OECD will deal with such problems as the 
European trade bloc split, coordinating members’ economic policies, aid- 
ing underdeveloped countries. And it will continue OEEC’s role of de- 
veloping nuclear energy on an Atlantic Community scale, with or without 
US. participation. OECD decisions must be by unanimous vote. Little 
opposition to U.S. participation is expected in Congress. 


Turkey hopes to attract foreign investors by amending its foreign 
investment law. A new bill would, in effect, grant foreign investors com- 
plete freedom in importing raw materials and components and in remitting 
profits. 





Texaco’s °61 capital spending for petrochemicals will amount 
to “between $30 million and $75 million” out of total anticipated capital 
expenditures of about $500 million (see also p. 22). Board Chairman 
Augustus C. Long says there is no question but that Texaco “will invest 
quite heavily in petrochemicals in the next few years.” Much of this con- 
struction program is to be in the foreign field, and the products will mainly 
be “basic building-block chemicals.” Long adds that “wherever possible, 
our investments will be in wholly owned projects, as we lean more and 
more toward that type of operation.” 
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DESIGN /EXPERIENCE /CONSTRUCTION 
RELIABILITY/ VERSATILITY 


At Vitro, these are more than just words. In each Vitro project, 

they become realities. # This nitric acid unit at Nangal, India is part of a 

new $52 million chemical fertilizer/heavy water complex. Slated to go 

on stream in December 1960, Nangal will supply 85,000 tons of fixed nitrogen 
and 14.5 tons of heavy water per year to India’s economy. 

Vitro is overall technical consultant. Experienced Vitro engineers provided 
feasibility and layout studies, furnished architect/engineer services and today 
coordinate construction for Hindustan Chemicals and Fertilizers Ltd. 
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lf your product can 


BRUSHED 


be... 


SQUEEZED 


...aerosol packaging may 


be more 
S34 


Does your product meet the requirements above? If so, 
there’s a good chance aerosol packaging can revolutionize 
your sales as it has for manufacturers of hair fixatives, in- 
secticides and many other products. 

Aerosol packaging offers customers the neatest, quickest, 
handiest way ever to apply a product. Resuli—aerosols are 
increasing their share of the consumer market every year. 

Get the complete story. It’s easy to have your product 
tested by a custom loader—no need for your own loading 


Best-selling aerosols are powered with 


FRBON 


PROPELLENTS 
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profitable for you 


line. Let Du Pont send you technical data and the names of 
aerosol loaders. It’s one of the mariy services offered without 
obligation by Du Pont, manufacturer of time-proved “Freon”’ 
propellents for aerosols. 

FREE BOOKLET, “Package for Profit’’, contains information 
on how you can enter this field without major capital invest- 
ment . . . includes marketing and technical data. For your 
copy, write: E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.), “Freon” 
Products Division, 2420N-3312. Wilmington 98, Delaware. 


®06. ys. pat.orf 


BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING... THROUGH CHEMISTRY 
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CHEMICALS 


1. Plastics 

2. Petrochemicals 

3. Synthetic Fibers 

4. Pharmaceuticals 

5. All Chemicals and Allied Products 
6. Fertilizers, Pesticides 

7. Basic Chemicals 








Where Will We Be 


15 Years from Now? 


Plastics—making rapid headway in the growing mar- 
ket for materials of construction—will set the pace 
among U.S. industries for growth in physical output and 
sales during the next 15 years. Only modest gains are 
likely in the year just ahead (see p. 31). But U.S. busi- 
ness will enjoy vigorous growth during the °61-’75 
period as a whole—despite possible ups and downs 
along the way. 

The long-range trend is outlined this week by the 
McGraw-Hill Dept. of Economics. A 15-year outlook 
study—based on experts’ appraisals of present and fore- 
seeable business forces—clearly reveals two key factors: 

(1) The substantial growth potential of the US. 
economy as a whole—with Gross National Product 
expected to increase 87%, compared with a rise of only 
about 55% over the 15 years ending next week. 

(2) The extraordinary potentials for growth of a 
number of individual industries—notably, the antici- 
pated 300% increase in production and sales of syn- 
thetic resins. — 

Growth Geared to Research: Main reason for pre- 
dicting a speedup in U.S. economic growth during the 
next 15 years is that “America’s growth is linked directly 
to research and development”; and research and tech- 
nological developments—supported by expenditures 
rising from nearly $13 billion this year to $23 billion 
by ’70—“are moving forward at a rapid pace.” While 
GNP climbs nearly 90% (from an estimated $503 
billion in ’60 to possibly $940 billion in ’75), “many 
industries will more than double in size in the next 
decade and a half.” 

Dollar volume of R&D work carried out by industry 
more than doubled in the past six years—from less than 
$4.8 billion in ’55 to $9.6 billion this year; and outlays 
for R&D work performed by government, universities 
and foundations adds up to $3 billion in ’60. These 
expenditures include even more steeply rising alloca- 
tions for basic research—up sixfold from °45 to $1 
billion this year and expected to amount to more than 
$3 billion in 70. 

Result of all this R&D work, the survey report con- 
tinues, has been creation of new products and new 
industries. “For example, in the past decade output 
of plastics is up 300%, electronics production is up 
240%, aluminum output has increased 200%. Even 
companies in such well-established fields as food 
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processing have close to 30% of 
present sales in product lines devel- 
oped since *50.” 

Chemicals Keep Climbing: Pro- 
ducers of chemicals and allied prod- 
ucts—relying heavily on R&D for new 
products and improved processes—are 
expected to maintain a growth rate 
well above the national average. The 
survey projects a 15-year growth of 
140% for this industrial group; and 
at current price levels, this would 
mean that sales would climb from this 
year’s anticipated $27.8 billion to more 
than $66 billion in °75. During the 
past 15 years this group’s sales rose 
about 175%. 

Within the CPI, output of synthetic 
resins is projected to shoot up from 
nearly 6.5 billion Ibs. this year to 
as much as 25 billion Ibs. in °75. 
This represents more than a doubling 
of the °75 potential since a similar 
study based on °57 trends (CW, March 
8, 58, p. 35). Biggest element in this 
predicted growth is expected to be a 
spurt in use of plastics as building 
materials; and this—as an industry 
spokesman told the Industrial Build- 
ing Congress in New York last week 
—‘is due primarily to a recognized 
acceptance of their often superior 
characteristics.” Many instances can 
be cited, declared William Demarest 
of the Manufacturing Chemists’ Assn., 
in which plastics have far outper- 
formed costly metals such as copper 
or stainless steel. 

Tripling for Fibers: Output of 
synthetic fibers—expected to continue 
taking over more of the apparel mar- 
ket in the form of blends with wool 
and cotton—may triple by °75, the 
survey shows. Production of pharma- 
ceuticals is projected to rise 150%, 
and the market for agricultural chem- 
icals (including fertilizers) may double 
by °75. 

“Most industrial chemicals will 
track along with the general growth 
in industrial production, but the sharp- 
est growth within this group will be 
synthetic organic chemicals. And 
among these the petrochemicals stand 
out. By °75 about three-fourths of all 
synthetic organics will be made from 
oil and gas; and output of petro- 
chemicals may be up 240%,” accord- 
ing to the study. 

Relatively moderate growth—on the 
order of 50-60%—is forecast for the 
older nonferrous metals. A threefold 
rise is predicted for U.S. usage of 


aluminum; but this represents a con- 
siderably slower growth rate than was 
foreseen for this metal in the °57 
survey. Biggest outlets: buildings, 
autos and boats. 

Output of titanium is expected to 
increase several fold, and magnesium 
production “may increase 300%” 
during the next 15 years. 

Authors of the study caution that 
there is nothing automatic about at- 
taining these growth potentials. “Fail- 
ure to do short-range planning suc- 
cessfully,” they emphasize, “can re- 
move a company from the ranks of 
those which may develop the longer- 
range potentials.” 


Buying into Beryllium 


Anaconda Co. (New York) last 
week moved a step closer to playing 
an active part in the beryllium race 
(CW, Nov. 26, p. 39) by optioning a 
sizable number of beryllium claims in 
Nevada. 

Anaconda’s two-year option is for 
103 claims (20 acres/claim) in the 
Mount Washington mining district of 
Nevada, 40 miles southeast of Ely, 
Nev. In taking this step it became 
the first major U.S. mining company 
to acquire a raw-materials stake in the 
expanding probe for domestic beryl- 
lium. 

Industry sources predict that if de- 
velopment work turns out well, Ana- 
conda will build an integrated com- 
plex for mining, concentrating and 
producing the metal and its oxides. 

This broad-scale venture would re- 
quire an investment of at least $10 
million and would place Anaconda 
in competition with existing beryllium 
metal producers Brush Beryllium and 
Beryllium Corp. 

The optioned properties—contain- 
ing beryllium mineralization of the 
phenakite and bertrandite types— 
have beryllium reserves described as 
“large” by the U.S. Geological Sur- 
vey last month. The area has been 
explored previously for tungsten, lead 
and zinc. 

Anaconda had previously acquired 
interests in 16 claims immediately 
north of the larger claim block. While 
work in developing the ore reserves 
in the underground mine will begin 
immediately, Anaconda officials re- 
main quiet on both details of the 
option-purchase contract and its long- 
range plans. 


’ 
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Petrochemical Drive 


Steadily gathering momentum this 
week is the drive by oil, gas and 
pipeline companies to utilize more and 
more of their hydrocarbons—especial- 
ly LPG materials—in petrochemical 
production (CW Business Newsletter, 
Dec. 10). 

Tennessee Gas Transmission Co. 
(Houston) has set up Tenneco Corp. 
as a subsidiary to own and operate 
all of TGT’s nonregulated activities— 
particularly production, refining and 
marketing of oil and petrochemicals. 
It will also take over TGT’s real 
estate interests, including the big tract 
of land along the Houston Ship Chan- 
nel. And TGT has just designated 
Harry O’Connell as project. develop- 
ment manager assigned to planning 
“for expansion and diversification in 
the field of hydrocarbon utilization 
and petrochemicals.” 

TGT’s Tennessee Oil Refining Co. 
division has awarded contracts to 
Bechtel Corp. and Badger Mfg. Co. 
for the aromatics plants to be added 
to its refinery at Chalmette, La. 
Capacity of these new units: benzene, 
toluene and xylenes, 2,200 bbls./day; 
ortho-xylene, 22 million Ibs./year; 
ethylbenzene, 20 million Ibs./year. 

And TGT has applied for govern- 
ment approval of the proposed pipe- 
line that would bring natural gas 
from the Texas Gulf Coast and north- 
ern Mexico into the Los Angeles area. 
Humble Oil & Refining Co.—which 
would supply most of the dry natural 
gas for this 1,592-mile pipeline— 
would first strip out the natural gas 
liquids; the liquids would then be 
available both for captive use and 
for sale to other users. 

Sun Oil Co. (Philadelphia) is plan- 
ning a gas separation plant with con- 
nections to existing facilities in the 
Marcus Hook, Pa., area. This $9.3- 
million project would have daily ca- 
pacity to separate 14.4 million cu.ft. 
of dry gas, 7,100 bbls. of liquefied 
propane and propylene, 13,200 bbls. 
of liquefied butane, and 18,000 bbls. 
of gasoline. Some of the output will 
go to Sun’s propylene splitter. 

Tidewater Oil Co. (Los Angeles) 
and Texaco Inc. (New York) are both 
mapping petrochemical expansions. 
Tidewater says refining and petro- 
chemical projects will get 40% of 
the $111 million budgeted for ’61 
capital investments; its construction 





program includes naphthalene plants 
in California and Delaware. Texaco 
says it’s “actively considering addi- 
tional investments in petrochemicals 
in the foreign field,” but is not ready 
to give further details. Texaco recently 
completed a cumene plant in New 
Jersey and is now launching benzene- 
from-petroleum projects in Texas and 
Ontario. 

Two pipeline companies are making 
financial arrangements that are likely 
to lead to increased availability of 
LPG materials. Houston Corp. (Hous- 
ton) has deferred 61 and ’62 payments 
on pipeline bonds and has resched- 
uled the maturity date of a bank 
loan from Dec. 61 to Jan. ’64. It’s 
hoping to build an LPG separation 
plant in Florida as a joint venture with 
Sun Oil. Pacific Gas Transmission Co. 
(San Francisco) is planning a $13.3- 
million issue of convertible debentures 
to help finance a 614-mile natural gas 
pipeline from the Canada-Idaho bor- 
der to the Oregon-California border. 
Natural gas liquids would probably be 
separated from the dry gas in Canada. 

Mid-America Pipeline Co. (Tulsa, 
Okla.) says its 2,200-mile LPG pipe- 
line from Texas and New Mexico to 
Minnesota and Wisconsin is nearly 
complete. A Minnesota consumer— 
Minneapolis Gas Co.—has just award- 
ed a contract to Chicago Bridge & 
Iron Co. for a 120,000-bbls. propane 
storage tank, said to be the world’s 
largest. 


Wooing via Know-how 


Pan American Sulphur Co. (Hous- 
ton, Tex.) is building a miniature con- 
tact unit to obtain technical data on 
sulfuric production. Object: to win fa- 
vor of sulfuric acid producers, who 
are the biggest buyers of sulfur. 

The plant — a Monsanto-Leonard 
contact unit with capacity of 15 metric 
tons/day (about 6,000 short tons/- 
year) of 100% sulfuric acid—is de- 
signed to duplicate typical commercial 
practice. It is being equipped in such 
a way “that a maximum amount of 
operating information can be obtained 
and so that transient upset conditions 
can be duplicated and measured.” It 
will be situated at Pan Am’s mine in 
Jaltipan, Veracruz, Mex. 

Periodic progress and correlation re- 
ports are planned, and a problem 
forum is seen as a probable outgrowth 
of the program. 


Lea 
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U.S. Rubber's Vila, Goodyear's Thomas, General's O'Neil: Their legal contest 
will determine worth of recently granted oil-extended rubber patent. 


New Patent Triggers a Fight 


A long-standing process in synthetic 
rubber tire manufacturing is due for 
stormy legal action. General Tire and 
Rubber Co. (Akron, O.) last week re- 
ceived a patent on high-Mooney oil- 
extended rubber for use in tire treads. 
General Tire President M. G. O’Neil 
immediately sent letters to 18 com- 
panies in the field, offering licenses. 
President George Vila of U.S. Rubber 
and Chairman Edwin Thomas of 
Goodyear received with their letters a 
notice that they are being sued for 
patent infringement. 

General is asking %¢/Ib. royalty 
for oil-extended synthetic used on tire 
treads (the patent does not cover other 
uses of oil-extended rubber). An initial 
license fee of $2,000 will be charged. 
If royalties are collected from all 
users of the rubber for tire treads, 
payments could amount to $3.9 mil- 
lion/year. 

Battle Is Brewing: Indications are 
that General has far from won its bat- 
tle—which has already lasted 10 years. 
General gained its patent after per- 
suading a U.S. district court to reverse 
a Patent Office decision against grant- 
ing a patent to anyone. 

The company first filed for a patent 
in °50 and this application was rejected. 
Later, General says, information about 
its process leaked to the industry, 
partly through the government, which 
—as the controller of the U.S. syn- 
thetic rubber industry—had been ap- 
proached about buying the process. 
General claims that subsequent indus- 
try research on oil-extending was 
based on these disclosures. 

Interested rubber companies helped 
gather witnesses and documents to op- 
pose General’s patent plea. Parties in- 


volved say much of the material has 
not yet been presented, and more has 
been gathered since. ; 

Privately, many people in the rub- 
ber industry feel that the patent won’t 
hold up under pressure of the infringe- 
ment suits. Nobody is rushing for a 
license. 

Solid Opposition Likely: Since the 
initial infringement suits are against 
U.S. Rubber and Goodyear—two of 
the industry’s “Big Three” — General 
apparently expects concerted industry 
opposition (as it has had so far). 
Otherwise it would be more normal 
(and easier) to try to make a case of 
that kind stick against smaller com- 
panies, thus establishing legal prece- 
dent. 

The U.S. Dept. of Justice has fol- 
lowed General’s patent situation close- 
ly. It first feared that the government 
would be liable for damages, having 
sold the plants to industry. General’s 
restriction of its claim to tire treads, 
however, relieved this fear. Patents 
that were pooled during the years of 
government ownership involved the 
chemical processes, rather than such 
end-uses, which are functions of tire 
makers rather than synthetic rubber 
manufacturers. 

But the Justice Dept. is still con- 
cerned —in its role as guardian of 
competition in the synthetic rubber in- 
dustry. Says the department in its latest 
annual report on the industry: “At best, 
this litigation will introduce consider- 
able uncertainty in the marketing of 
oil-extended rubber. At worst, the roy- 
alties General may be able to levy on 
the rubber industry . . . may give it a 
decided competitive advantage over 
other synthetic rubber producers.” 
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INTERNATIONAL 


Crises in Laos 


U.S. hopes for maintaining pro- 
Western feelings in most of south- 
east Asia have been dimmed by the 
battle raging last week for control of 
Vientiane, administrative capital of 
the tiny kingdom of Laos. 

The final outcome of the war in 
Laos could be a critical factor in the 
Western world’s ultimate position in 
all of Asia. And last week the con- 
fusing battling in Laos was cut down 
to its bare significance—a war be- 
tween the U.S. and communism. On 
one side are the pro-U.S. forces of 
General Phoumi Nosavan. On the 
other is Capt. Kong Le, who has 
integrated his forces with the Pathet 
Laos Communist guerrillas, and is 
receiving air lifts of ammunition and 
artillery from the Soviets. 

Since Laos borders on Communist 
North Vietnam, neutralist Cambodia 
and anti-Communist South Vietnam 
and Thailand, it is a corridor for 
further Chinese Communist penetra- 
tion into southeast Asia. 

The big question now is whether 
the Communists are willing to risk an 
all-out Korean-type war. The Chinese 
Communists are desperate to get hold 
of southeast Asia’s resources—rice, 
oil, ore—and they can’t buy them 
because their exports are committed 
to Russia. The masses of Chinese 
throughout the area would make 
Chinese exploitation of southeast Asia 
relatively simple. 


Hard Look Abroad 


The Commerce Dept. last week re- 
leased its report of the most compre- 
hensive study ever made of U.S. busi- 
ness investments overseas. 

The 147-page report, “U.S. Busi- 
ness Investment in Foreign Coun- 
tries,*” is issued as a supplement of 
the “Survey of Current Business.” 
One limitation is that most of the 
detailed data describes the investment 
situation of three years ago (57), but 
there are frequent comparisons with 
previous years, and some of the fig- 
ures are carried up through °59. 

Although some of the figures relate 
to the chemical industry specifically, 
most of the many tables have only 
the broad headings of “Manufac- 
turing,” “Mining,” etc. There are also 

* Available for $1 
Documents, U.S. Gov 
Washington 25, D.C. 


from the S$ of 
Printing Office, 


breakdowns by region and country. 

The study cuts a broad swath, de- 
tailing areas such as assets and finan- 
cial structure of foreign operations, 
their sales, imports and exports, labor, 
raw material, tax and service costs. 
It sheds light on how foreign projects 
are financed, on capital flows from 
the U.S. and retained earnings, on 
the sources and uses of funds. And 
—probably most significant of all at 
this point in our economic relations 
with the world—it analyzes the im- 
pact of overseas operations on the 
U.S. balance of international pay- 
ments. 

Helping the Balance: The survey 
shows that the pouring of U.S. cap- 
ital into foreign operations has con- 
tributed to the deficit in our balance of 
international payments (the measure of 
funds flowing into and out of the 
country) during this period of sharply 
increasing investment. But the negative 
effect is far smaller than might be 
assumed by looking at the over-all 
investment figure alone. 

In °57, for example, U.S. capital 
outflow into direct private foreign 
investments totaled $2.5 billion. Ad- 
ded to this outflow was the $3.6 
billion paid for imports from direct- 
investment enterprises. 

But partly offsetting this outflow 
were payments from these enterprises 
into the U.S.—$2.5 billion in remit- 
tances and fees and $2.6-3 billion for 
capital equipment, parts and materials. 
Result is that net impact of direct 
foreign investments on the balance 
of payments was still negative but 
only by about $1 billion. 

Less-direct factors affecting the bal- 


ance of payments—such as the stimu-. 


lation by investment of economic 
growth and total demand for U‘S. 
products abroad, and the substitution 
of these overseas units’ products for 
U.S.-made goods—are left uncharted. 
Of course, the investment impact on 
the balance of payments will look 
even better .as.the new plants start 
paying off.: 

Self-Generation: One particularly 
significant area covered by the survey 
is the predominant role of retained 
earnings in financing overseas invest- 
ment. In °50-’57 earnings retained 
abroad by manufacturing subsidiaries 
totaled about $3 billion, twice the 
amount of the capital that flowed 
from the U.S. Almost all of these 
retained earnings were reinvested. In 
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°59 earnings of overseas manufac- 
turing subsidiaries hit $1,129 million, 
of which $574 million were reinvested. 

Fresh facts on the costs of over- 
seas operations also turn up in the 
survey. Sales by U.S. chemical com- 
panies’ overseas manufacturing units 
totaled $2.4 billion in ’57. Materials 
and services cost them $1.5 billion. 
Employee compensation accounted 
for 19% of operating costs of these 
chemical operations over-all, but only 
16% of the costs of those operating 
in Europe. 

Although much of this data is rela- 
tively old—in terms of the fast-chang- 
ing foreign investment world—it can 
definitely be of aid to management. 


New Team in Europe 


The U.S. and 19 other Western 
nations signed a treaty in Paris last 
week forging the Organization for 
Economic Cooperation and Develop- 
ment, a group designed to be a strong 
new factor in East-West economic 
competition. The new organization, 
which will attempt for the first time 
to dovetail the West’s trade and aid 
policies, replaces the Organization for 
European Economic Cooperation 
(OEEC). 

The new OECD inherits a strong 
base on which to build from OEEC, 
which had been set up in °47 to 
handle Marshall Plan aid to Western 
Europe and had played a major role 
in lowering its members’ trade restric- 
tions. OECD will come into being 
when at least 15 of its 20 members 
ratify the treaty—probably by Sept. 1. 

Last Wednesday’s signing ceremony 
marked the culmination of a major 
policy decision made in Washington a 
year ago. President Eisenhower and 
his aides—watching the European al- 
lies growing strong economically, 
alarmed at the prospects of a trade 
war between the two European trading 
blocs and anxious to meet the Soviet 
economic challenge more effectively— 
decided that the U.S. could no longer 
stand on the sidelines, that it could 
best help its allies and protect its own 
interests by operating within Western 
Europe as much as possible. 

To achieve the goals of this new 
transatlantic and global orientation, 
OEEC had to be revamped. The U.S. 
and Canada were only observers in 
OEEC. They will be full members 
of the new organization. 
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national roundup 


Rounding out the week’s domestic news. 
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Companies 


General Aniline & Film Corp. (New York) last week 
purchased Douglas Aircraft Co.’s controlling interest in 
DataGraphic Systems, Inc. (Los Angeles), in a move 
that left GAF the sole owner. DataGraphic—now less 
than a year old—is capitalized at $1 million. The ac- 
quisition strengthens GAF’s position in microfilm 
miniaturization and data-handling. 


Packaging Corp. of America (Evanston, Ill.)—one 
of the U.S.’s largest paperboard packaging companies 
—is broadening its outlook to include plastic packag- 
ing materials. It is currently negotiating to acquire 
Worcester Moulded Plastics Co. (Worcester, Mass.)— 
a custom molder of expanded and injection-molded 
polystyrene and other thermoplastics. Packaging Corp. 
—formed by a three-way merger in July *59—posts 
annual sales of more than $138 million. 


Sun Chemical Corp. (New York) has acquired Car- 
bro Chemical Co. (Pawtucket, R.I.)}—manufacturer of 
electrical wire coatings. The Carbro Chemical opera- 
tions- will be integrated into the chemical coatings 
division of Sun’s Paints and Finishes Group. 


R. J. Strasenburgh Co. (Rochester, N.Y.) has merged 
with Wallace & Tiernan (Belleville, N.J.). The pharma- 
ceutical operations of Strasenburgh are being placed on 
the same level with the mechanical equipment and 
chemical divisions of Wallace & Tiernan. Anticipated 
research budget for combined pharmaceutical opera- 
tions in 61: more than $1 million. 


Minnesota Mining & Mfg. Co. (St. Paul) has post- 
poned its proposed merger with Warner-Lambert Phar- 
maceutical (Morris Plains, N.J.) (CW, Sept. 10, p. 31). 
The planned action was halted pending clearance by 
Justice Dept. 
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Expansion 

Pesticides: Niagara Chemical Division (Middleport, 
N.Y.) of Food Machinery and Chemical Corp. will 
build an Opelousas, La., unit—to be completed by mid- 
February—for production of agricultural pesticide 
formulations. 


Phenolsulfonic Acid: Monsanto Chemical Co. is in- 
stalling the first manufacturing facility for phenol- 
sulfonic acid on the West Coast at its Avon, Calif., 
plant. The new installation will add 50% to Mon- 


santo’s capacity for the chemical. Uses: as an additive 
in tin plating and as an intermediate in the manufacture 
of dyes, pharmaceuticals and tanning agents. 


Polystyrene: Solar Chemical Corp. (Leominster, 
Mass.) will put $5 million—at a $1-million/year rate 
—into expansion of its polystyrene capacity and to 
make new allied products. 


Adhesives: Two adhesives plants are being planned 
by Arabol Mfg. Co. (New York) and Swift Canadian 
Co. (Toronto, Ont.). Arabol is adding one in Portland, 
Ore.; Swift’s addition will be in Halifax, Nova Scotia. 
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foreign roundup 


Rounding out the week’s international news. 


Plastics/Czechoslovakia: Despite growing domestic 
production, Czechoslovakia looks for growing plastics 
imports. Imports of polystyrene, high- and low-pressure 
polyethylene, and polytetrafluoroethylene (Teflon) will 
continue at least until ’64, when local production of all 
of them is scheduled. Polypropylene production is also 
slated, although none is now used in Czechoslovakia. 
Government planners predict these total tonnage re- 
quirements for 61 and ’65, respectively: phenol plastics, 
6,200, 8,000; amino plastics, 150, 430; polystyrene, 
800, 3,200; polyethylene, 300, 5,200; polyamides, 550, 
900; laminated polyester, 1,600, 3,400. 


Polyethylene/Brazil: Union Carbide is expanding its 
polyethylene plant near Santos from 9 million Ibs./year 
to 24 million lbs. The new capacity is due onstream 
late in ’61. 


Tarifis/Nigeria: To raise more revenue, Nigeria is 
upping import duties and excise taxes on a long list of 
commodities, including soaps and detergents, textiles, 
metal, packaging materials. 


Urea-Formaldehyde/India: India hopes to end im- 
ports of urea-formaldehyde by the end of ’61. The 
government has approved construction of eight resin 
ple 1:3; total capacity: 6,000 tons/year. Two are already 
in production, using imported raw materials. Imports 
totaled 1,573 tons in ’59, 800 tons in first-half ’60. 


Acrylic Fibers/U.A.R.: The United Arab Republic is 
seeking technical aid in building a plant to produce 
acrylic staple fiber. 


Citric Acid/Italy: The Dutch firm Noury & Van der 
Lande (Deventer) and the Italian company Rumianca 
have set up Noury-Rumianca, will build a 3,000-tons/- 
year citric acid plant at Avenza, near Carrara, Italy. 
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R. L. Boyer, Vice President and Director of Engineering, and W.B. Boyum, 
Manager of Gas Turbine Seles, The Cooper-Bessemer Corporation report... 








World's first jet powered gas turbine is now on the job 


You are looking at a revolutionary new concept in 
industrial power. This Cooper-Bessemer 10,500 
hp RT-248 gas turbine with a modified Pratt & 
Whitney Aircraft J-57 jet engine introduces new, 
drastic economies in plant construction, operation 


and maintenance. Shown here on the job at the 
Clementsville (Kentucky) Compressor Station of 


Columbia Gulf Transmission Company, this power- 
ful, compact unit has taken on the total gas-boosting 
load of the station, operating ’round the clock. Find 
out how this outstanding joint development of 
Cooper-Bessemer and Pratt & Whitney Aircraft can 
fit into your plans for compressors, generators and 
other rotating machinery. Call our nearest office. 


GENERAL OFFICES: MOUNT VERNON, OHIO 


ENGINES: GAS - DIESEL - GAS-DIESEL 
COMPRESSORS: RECIPROCATING AND CENTRIFUGAL 
ENGINE, TURBINE OR MOTOR DRIVEN 


Washington 


Newsletter 
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Businessmen are breathing easier now that Kennedy has com- 
pleted selection of his Cabinet. The feeling of reassurance is evident in 
Washington. These men are “moderate liberals” who believe that, in the 


long run, the best way to achieve economic growth is to encourage private 
industrial expansion. 





Even in Labor Secretary-designate Goldberg, business has a man 
with whom it can bargain. He is a tough bargainer, but holds the respect 
of industry leaders who have faced him across the table. He also is origi- 
nator of a plan to get management and labor leaders together on a wide 
range of issues away from the actual bargaining table. This will get a push 
in the new Administration. 


In Ribicoff, at Health, Education & Welfare, Washington will 
have a man who gave Connecticut its most businesslike administration in 
years. He, like Kennedy’s Commerce Secretary, Hodges, is thoroughly 


attuned to the needs of industry. So, to an even greater extent, is Defense 
Secretary-designate McNamara. 


In matters of foreign trade and competition, Cabinet members 
have one thing in common—and in this they agree with Kennedy: they 
will promote freer trade among nations, advocating protection for Amer- 
ican industry only if the need is proved beyond any doubt. 


Robert Kennedy, as Attorney General, can be expected to press 
antitrust cases with special vigor. He also will crack down on labor 
racketeering, with Teamsters President Hoffa a pet target. 


Treasury Secretary-designate Dillon is a free-trade, liberal Re- 
publican who has won the respect of most Democrats during his service 
in the Eisenhower Administration. He is as close to the Kennedy phil- 
osophy of government as most Democrats in the Cabinet. 


There are, in short, no “flaming liberals” in the Cabinet. Ken- 
nedy’s department heads will press traditional Democratic policies, but 
not at the expense of any particular industry. 

® 


A new era in antitrust prosecutions may be at hand. There are 
two reasons for this speculation. One obviously is that the Kennedy Admin- 
istration, including the Attorney General, undoubtedly will have new ideas 
on the subject. The second is the government’s recent loss of its antimerger 
case against Continental Can Co. 





Four years ago, the Justice Dept. asked the courts to ban a pro- 
posed merger between Continental and Hazel-Atlas Glass Co., a bottle 
maker. Under the broad language of the Clayton Act, the Justice Dept. 
claimed the right to block mergers of firms that make similar but not iden- 
tical products. This, it contends, would lead to concentration of economic 
power—exactly what the antitrust laws try to prevent. 





Washington 


Newsletter 


(Continued) 





A federal judge has disagreed. He ruled that there is some merit 
in the government’s contention but the Justice Dept. did not present suffi- 
cient evidence to support its case. 


Until this ruling, the government had received court approval 
for its concentration-of-power approach. The Supreme Court ruled that 
Du Pont holdings of General Motors shares violated the Clayton Act. A 
federal judge held that the merger of Bethlehem Steel with Youngstown 
Sheet & Tube was unlawful. Continental seemed the next logical step. 


Government lawyers will await a written opinion on the Conti- 
nental case, due early next year, before deciding on a new course of action. 
They take some hope in the tacit approval of their theory. But right now 


their thinking is that future antitrust emphasis may have to be placed on 
price fixing and bid rigging. 


Government success in nailing down price-fixing charges against 


major electrical equipment makers adds steam to a possible major anti- 
trust attack along these lines. 





Evidence of price fixing in other industries is already being sub- 
mitted to federal grand juries. Still more is being prepared for submission 
to grand juries not yet called. 

e 

Fast action on water-pollution legislation in the new Congress 
is promised by Sen. Robert S. Kerr (D., Okla.) and Rep. John A. Blatnik 
(D., Minn.). Both promise January introduction of bills that would: 





e Create five regional laboratories for research. 


e Establish a federal antipollution agency in HEW that would 
report directly to the Secretary. 


e Broaden enforcement to permit the new agency to act against 
pollution of intrastate waters at the request of the state’s governor. 


e Allocate federal grants, probably a total of $100 million, for 
construction of community antipollution plants. 


Blatnik says he will consult Kennedy and Ribicoff before sub- 
mitting his bill. If it receives their active support, as seems likely, its 


chances of passage would be enhanced. 
e 


Reorganization of the Atomic Energy Commission is being 
talked about. Crux of the atom problem: there is built-in conflict for a 
five-man commission that has the triple job-of promoting a private industry, 


passing on the safety of reactor facilities, and then licensing a plant for 
operation. 





Suppliers of the big reactors have a stake. A reorganization of 
the commission might go several ways: (1) putting radioactivity control in 
the hands of the Public Health Service, (2) putting licensing in the hands 
of the Federal Power Commission, or (3) leaving promotion of a peaceful 
atom industry to the commission. Moderator and fuel element producers 
would be involved. The issue will come up soon after Inauguration Day. 
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for the road 
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At Wyandotte it’s a must—that one last 
test of a sample from every tank-dar ship- 
ment of chlorine! It comes after all the other 
tests and precautions so it almost never 
turns up trouble. But when it does, no ship! 
That’s why every drop of chlorine that 
leaves Wyandotte will meet your specifica- 
tions exactly. You can count on it! Try it... 


Wyandotte 
Chlorine 
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CUT OUT, FOLD, STAPLE, AND MAIL TODAY! 


I’m interested in Wyandotte chlorine in tank-car 
quantities. Send [_] technical data [_] price sheets. 


I use chlorine for 
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FORKCAS 


Ahead: a year of economic contrast for the chem- 
ical process industries and business as a whole. 


The year ahead will be a year of contrasts. Economic activity 
will dip in the early months. By midyear, though, an uptrend 
will be evident, setting the stage for a strong last-half finish. 





Look for gains in sales, a slight slackening in production. 
The sales increases will be relatively minor, compared with 
gains in other years. 

A tighter squeeze on profit margins in most lines is a fore- 
gone conclusion. The chemical process industries, in particular, 
will feel this pressure. Reason: sharper domestic and foreign 
competition, plus continued overcapacity for most products, 
will outweigh rising costs, militate against price increases. 





In the over-all economy, expect these developments: a rise 
in unemployment; a slight cutback in capital spending; a pick- 
up in housing starts; increased government spending; a drop 
in private investment for construction, producers’ durables, 
inventories. 





Watch for “Kennedy conservatism” to win out over govern- 
ment-by-experiment, as propounded by some elements in the 
Democratic party. 

But the new President will be pressured, especially by labor, 
to spend billions for construction of schools, highways, other 
public works to blot up some of the rising unemployment. 

The outlook for ’61, at least, would have been substantially 
the same, even if the Republicans had won the election. 





Basically, the economy is healthy, robust enough to preclude 
a drawn-out recession in ’61. Gross National Product (GNP) 
for ’61 as a whole will likely outstrip the ’60 record of $503.5 
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FORECAS 4 


U.S. industry capital 
investment will be 
$35.1 billion—just 3% 
less than in ’60. 
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billion by a good $10 billion. That would be a $30-billion in- 
crease over ’59 (see chart, below). 
Jb 

Powerful economic forces support the brighter outlook in 
total business volume. 

Consumer income and expenditures. Both are now at record 
levels, will continue to edge upward. Consumer spending in 
the new year will likely total about $336.5 billion—a modest 
gain, only $9 billion (less than 3%) above ’60, but nevertheless 
a hefty factor. 

The increase will come in outlays for soft goods such as food 
and clothing, and for services. Spending for durables (ap- 
pliances, autos, etc.) will be spotty at best, probably drop $2 
billion for a ’61 mark of $41 billion, compared with this year’s 
$43 billion. 

Capital spending plans for ’61, and ’62, will stabilize at 
around $35.1 billion annually, a slim 3% below ’60. But com- 
pared with the 18% drop that weighed heavily on the economy 
in the ’57-’58 recession, the anticipated decline will be insig- 
nificant. 

Most of these expenditures, a new McGraw-Hill survey re- 
veals, will be for modernization. Outlays for new plants, new 
capacity, will be reined in 5-7% next year. But total industry 
capital investment on the order of $35 billion/year is a solid 
prop for lively over-all business activity. 

Spending by government agencies (federal, state, local) will 
be jacked up $6 billion over ’60 expenditures. The breakdown: 
federal, up some $3 billion, to about $55 billion during the new 
year: state and local, another $3 billion. 

The hike in federal spending was in the works long before 
the Presidential election. A large chunk of the increase will 
go for stepped-up defense efforts. 

There is little likelihood that the new Administration will 
change these plans, barring, of course, dramatic international 
developments. 





A switch from accumulation to reduction of inventories will 
cut deeper into private busimess investments in ’61. Inventory 
buildups (steel, finished products) accounted for nearly $4 
billion of such business spending in ’60. This will shrink to less 
than $3 billion, take some of the zip out of the economy until 
excess stocks are worked off and reordering begins in earnest. 
The turning point: about midyear. 





The dips and climbs will be moderate. The Federal Reserve 
Board Index of Industrial Production, for instance, will show 
factory output declining from 107 (revised basis) in the final 
quarter of ’60 to about 100 in the early months of ’61. (Basis: 
1957=100.) 
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Average FRB Index for the new year will be a little higher 
—about 103. The final for ’60 was 108 (see chart, right). 


In the first and second quarters GNP will also slip some. 
But chances are that it will not drop below the half-billion- 
dollar mark. Then, as noted above, it will climb, finish out the 
year at a strong $513 billion. 





That’s the big view. 





How will the chemical process industries fare in ’61? Slight 
increases—or, at worst, thin cutbacks—are in store for this 
industrial category, which includes chemicals and allied prod- 
ucts, rubber, petroleum refining, glass, paper and related prod- 
ucts, among others. 

Dollar volume of output is $93.6 billion this year. The in- 
crease over ’59 is less than 5% and falls considerably short of 
earlier, overly optimistic predictions. The ’61 forecast: about 
$95.8 billion, 214% above ’60. 

And the CPI’s physical output (which in ’60 was about 4% 
over 59) will inch up an additional 2% in ’61. 

CPI capital spending will be a shade less in ’61 than in the 
year now ending. Score: $3.92 billion vs. $3.94 billion. 

Research and development outlay, however, will again 
shatter all previous highs. The CPI plans to pour more than 
$1.36 billion into R&D next year, about $400 million more 
than it spent in bustling ’57. The new figure is approximately 
$80 million higher than the ’60 record, $1.28 billion. 





Some $28.6 billion worth of chemicals and allied products 
will change hands in ’61—a modest 3% sales increase over 60, 
but a new high nonetheless. 

Despite this increase in gross income, profits after taxes will 
barely top $2.07 billion, about $11 million less than expected 
in ’60. The profit margin, as a percent of net sales, works out 
to 7.25 in ’61, 7.50 in ’60. 

The relatively slow start for the ’60-’70 decade comes as no 
surprise (see CW, The Next Five Years, June 21, ’58, p. 51). 
The big surge is still expected to begin about ’63, go on to 
fulfill predictions that the 10-year period will indeed warrant 
the label “The Golden Sixties.” 





More money will be spent for new plant and equipment. 
In ’60 the chemical industry increased spending—mostly for 
modernization—about 30% above ’59, for a new high of $1.61 
billion. Earmarked for ’61: close to $1.64 billion. 

Where will the expansion money come from? Continuing 
the trend over the past few years, practically all of it will 
come from internal sources. This includes set-asides for amor- 
tization, depreciation and depletion, retained earnings. Con- 
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The first years may be slow, 
but don’t rule out 

the bright 10-year outlook— 
the “Golden ’60s.” 
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Look for more trust-busting, 
more regulations as 
Democratic Administration 
spells out action program. 


59 


Source: CHEMICAL WELK. 


siderably less than $200 million will be externally financed. 

Kennedy believes in depreciation reform, and this will be- 
come a major subject once his Administration seeks an over- 
haul of the tax code. If government revenues grow enough, 
the Treasury Dept. may be inclined to take a more generous 
position regarding the useful life of capital equipment. Busi- 
ness then would get some relief. 


The Washington outlook . . . 





The chemical industry will feel the effects of Democrats’ 
legislative and bureaucratic activity in antitrust enforcement, 
drugs, water pollution. 

The Republicans have been tough in enforcing antimonopoly 
laws; the incoming Administration will feel they must at least 
equal the record of the outgoing party. 





The Federal Trade Commission could take a more important 
antitrust role. It will depend on the new FTC chairman, of 
course, but many Washington Democrats believe that the 
commission’s power to attack monopoly has been overly re- 
strained during the past eight years. They feel that FTC, not 
the Justice Dept., should be the federal government’s No. 1 
trust-busting agency. 





A bill requiring big companies to give premerger notice to 
the government will probably be reintroduced in the coming 
session of Congress. Such legislation has been around for 
years, but has never gained much support outside a small 
group of senators and representatives. 

It’s not clear where Kennedy stands on the idea. A push 
from the White House could add enough impetus to get a pre- 
merger notification bill through the Congress. It’s a long shot. 





A revived pre-price-notification bill has an even slimmer 
chance of getting through next year. If passed, it would affect 
basic industries such as steel. 
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Congressional sentiment, though, is that such legislation 
is too extreme, would give the federal government too much 
control over prices. 


What about direct price controls on drugs? There’s a good 
chance that legislation aimed at bringing drug prices down 
will be introduced in Congress. But legislators will probably 
shy away from any direct schemes, despite Kefauver’s sensa- 
tional hearings on drug industry activity. 

More likely: greater federal investigative powers; changes 
in patent laws. 





Count on increased regulation of food and drugs. FDA will 
probably seek to extend its control over cosmetics and medical 
products by requiring proof of safety before a product hits the 
market. Now the agency can act only after a product is 
commercially available and found to be harmful. 





March 6 is the final deadline on getting FDA approval for 
use of food additives. There will be anguish in the industry if 
Congress doesn’t act fast to extend the date (CW Viewpoint, 
Oct. 15, p. 7). 

Thus far, FDA has set tolerances on several dozen products 
in addition to those on the “white list,” which are commonly 
recognized as safe. There are literally hundreds on which lab- 
oratory testing has not yet been completed. 

Industry is certain to ask Congress to extend the deadline; 
FDA will probably support the request. 





Congress may well overhaul FDA’s handling of drugs as a 
result of Kefauver’s investigations and a study by the National 
Academy of Sciences. The academy has recommended that 
FDA pass on the efficacy as well as safety of new drugs. 

There may be tighter regulation of drug labeling and ad- 
vertising; more factory inspection. 





Water-pollution control will get more attention. Look for 
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March 6 is final date for 
FDA approval on use of food 
additives—unless Congress 
acts quickly to extend it. 





FOREC: 


Split between Common 
Market and Outer Seven won't 
heal in ’61; boom in European 

chemicals to continue. 


increased Congressional grants for sewage treatment plants. 
An effort may be made to upgrade pollution control by giving 
it to an independent agency, separate from the Public Health 
Service. 


The international scene: 





Foreign chemical-producing countries will be fighting harder 
for world markets. 





But U.S. producers won’t fare too badly in world trade, de- 
spite tremendous strides in diversification and production of 
chemicals in Germany, Japan, France, Italy. 

U.S. chemical exports continue to climb. In ’59 we shipped 
nearly $1.5 billion worth of product. This year’s total will be 
up 13%. During ’61, value of chemical exports may be higher 
than currently estimated—$1.75 billion. 

But imports also are slated to rise next year—probably more 
sharply than exports. Anticipated value of imports: over $360 
million, compared with ’59’s $347 million. 





Chief target of U.S. overseas activity (exports, investments) 
ts Western Europe. Its boom may level off next year but 
won’t run out of steam. 

Average rate of increase of Europe’s Gross National Prod- 
uct will likely be closer to 4-5%, rather than the current rate 
of 7-8%. 





Here’s how our major foreign competition shapes up: 

Great Britain. This is Europe’s one notable economic soft 
spot. Industrial output index there has been flat since April— 
but the chemical industry has not slackened in growth. Next 
year, chemical production will likely level off; some areas— 
plastics, for one—may grow weaker. Imports will continue to 
rise. Whether Britain suffers a recession in ’61 will depend 
largely on its ability to boost exports. But this is a tall order. 
British prices are climbing; world competition is tightening; 
intra-Common Market trade is becoming more acute. 

France. Here, as elsewhere in Europe, optimism is higher. 
The French economy is still on an upgrade—and the chemical 
industry is its most dynamic sector. Chemical output will be 
up about 20% this year, spurt an additional 16% in ’61. 
French chemical sales—some $3.5 billion in ’59—are rapidly 
approaching the $4-billion mark. 

West Germany. Germans also expect the boom to continue 
well into ’61. Chemical sales, for instance, are estimated at 
about $5.47 billion for ’60—a 12-13% hike over 59. In ’61 the 
rise may be about 7%, slowed down only by critical limits of 
plant capacity and labor. U.S. chemical sales to Germany may 
increase 30% or more next year—on top of this year’s 50% 
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ifcrease over ’59, which pushes the ’60 total to about $210 
million, compared with the ’59 figure of $141 million. 

Italy. Estimated ’60 sales by Italian chemical firms, have 
soared 25% above last year, to a $900 million high. Prediction 
for ’61: another increase of at least 20%. With industrial ex- 
pansion in Italy expected to continue barreling along, chemical 
imports will move apace; they’re up a total of 60% this year, 
including an 80% increase in chemicals from the U.S. 


The European chemical business faces a cost-price squeeze. 
It’s not yet as serious as that in the U.S., but it’s already 
evident. Wages in Europe are moving up, prices down. 





There won’t be an early settlement of the split between the 
Common Market and the Outer Seven. Practically no progress 
in bringing them together has been made, and none is likely 
until next fall. The first meeting of the Organization for Eco- 
nomic Cooperation and Development (OECD) will take place 
then. 

Meanwhile, watch relations between key European nations 
—particularly between France and its NATO allies. Unless 
these are smoothed there’s little solid hope for broadening 
economic integration. 





In Asia, Japan remains the best prospect for U.S. chemical 
industry. The country is embarking on a program to double 
its GNP in 10 years, and capital-short local producers can’t 
boost capacity fast enough to keep up with demand. 

Japan’s trade liberalization policy, of course, means that 
import licenses are now granted automatically. This could 
result in about 10% more over-all imports next year. 





Prospects in Latin America are less cheerful. Mexico may 
increase its purchases of U.S. chemicals 10% in ’61, but other 
big potential markets in South America (e.g., Brazil, Argen- 
tina, Venezuela) will be crimped by continued money shortages. _ 





Barring severe political or economic eruptions, U.S. chemical 
companies will probably go through with plans to increase 
overseas capital expenditures. Overseas spending next year 
for chemical and allied products plants is estimated at almost 
$286 million. This year’s investment amounted to $256.4 million. 

The most striking pattern in overseas spending is the 
swing toward the Common Market. In ’59 U.S. chemical firms 
put 8% of their $191 million foreign expenditures into this 
area; in ’61, 32% of the larger total is earmarked for Common 
Market plant sites. That’s about $91.5 million. 





Russia will be a bigger factor to reckon with in world chem- 
ical trade. But in ’61 it will move m chiefly as a buyer. More 
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U.S. chemical companies will 
hike overseas investments; 
over $91 million earmarked 
for Common Market area. 





FORECAST 


758 59 "61 ‘est. 
be: CHEMICAL WEEK : 


orders for whole plants will be placed in England, West Ger- 
many, Italy, Japan. The emphasis on plastics and synthetic 
Labor and management goals fibers will continue, but Russia wants cellulose plants too. 
are different, but hopes are The satellite countries will be major suppliers for large stop- 
identical—a year of = gap chemical purchases by the Soviet Union next year, but 
relative industrial peace. Western European chemical makers will also cut in on the 
business. 


Meanwhile, in the U.S., labor-management relations will be 
relatively peaceful. On the one hand, a slowdown in economic 
growth will cause unions to think hard before enforcing de- 
mands with costly walkouts. Treasuries of major chemical 
unions are not bulging. 

This won’t prevent labor groups from working harder to 
organize, consolidate what they have. Likely pattern of action: 
The International Chemical Workers “consolidated local plan,” 
wherein the union’s smaller locals are tied together to afford 
strength of larger locals. The plan also acts as catalyst and 
seed-bed for further organizing in regional areas. 

Management will strive harder to regain prerogatives. But, 
to promote labor peace, it will be prepared to offer fair-size 
percentage increases in wages in return for longer-running 
contracts. There will be some effort to put less money into 
pay envelopes, more into fringes. 





Wage increases will parallel the temper of business in ’61. 
On this basis, it could mean average 8-10¢/hour hikes for 
chemical workers, generally, in the first half of the year, 
probably 12-15¢/hour as business picks up later on. These 
averages may be a little higher on the Gulf Coast and in the 
industrial Northeast. 





The profit margin squeeze will put pressure on management 
to trim some of the frills, such as big committees, lengthy 
and expensive studies. Emphasis will be on professionalism— 
i.e., interchangeable managers who can administer various 
departments. 
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States will increase radiation controls, particularly those 
affecting isotope users. Some cases will be brought up to clar- 
ify workmen’s compensation laws to determine what consti- Most chemical shortages will 
tutes exposure danger levels. International Chemical Workers disappear in ’61. Capacity 


may press this one. increases coming for benzene, 





hthalic, naphthal . 
Supply/demand picture will be in better focus next year. P » naphthalene, others 


Most chemical shortages will be alleviated—benzene, phthalic 
anhydride, naphthalene supplies will grow. 

Look for a sales pickup in chlorine, phenol, salt cake, isocy- 
anates, potash, ammonia. Brisker demand may lead to further 
capacity increases. 





Excess capacity will continue in several plastics raw mate- 
rials, including acrylonitrile, polypropylene, polyethylene, poly- 
vinyl chloride. 

On the whole, though, the plastics industry will prosper. 
Total U.S. resins and plastics material production in ’60 will 
tally close to 6.5 billion lbs., compared with 5.9 billion Ibs. 
turned out last year. Estimate for 61: about 7.4 billion Ibs.; 
by ’65: nearly 10 billion lbs./year. 





Textiles will not gain during most of ’61, but look for an 
upturn in the latter months. Nylon, polyesters, acrylics and 
cellulosics will ride the plateau—and benefit from the expected 
improvement. 

The nylon-rayon battle for the tire market will intensify. 
Nylon may well slice out a share of the original-equipment 
field, as well as further consolidate its gains in replacement 
tires. 





Supplies of some agricultural chemicals will be tighter in 
’61—potash, for one. Worldwide demand is up, but some foreign 
(France, Spain) production has been cut because of strikes, 
accidents. New Canadian facilities to help ease the potash 
pinch won’t be in until ’62. 





U.S. phosphorus and phosphoric acid are in close balance 
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A banner year for specialties 
producers. Paints, 

aerosols, cosmetics headed 
for new records in ’61. 


FORECAST 


F hdl 


now, even a little tight in spots. But sizable capacity hikes, 
most of which are due for ’61 operation, will ease the situation. 


Specialties makers are in for another good year. Their profit 
picture should look better than that of basic chemical pro- 
ducers. Reason: specialties makers will be able to cash in on 
overcapacity, softer prices on some chemical raw materials, 
yet maintain or increase tags on their own goods. 

Volume of paint sales will probably remain the same as in 
60, but anticipated price increases will push ’61 sales to a 
peak $2 billion. 

Aerosols keep rolling along. This year more than 600 million 
units were sold. Forecast for ’61: at least a 7% increase. The 
number of new aerosol-packed products will taper off, but 
there’s a trend on for fillers to introduce and merchandise their 
own products. An aerosol floor polish is a probability for ’61. 





Stricter government controls on some specialty items—drugs 
and cosmetics, as previously mentioned—will cause headaches 
for some manufacturers. Two major problems: (1) how to 
operate under the new color additives amendment; (2) pos- 
sibility that Congress will pass a cosmetics pretesting law. 

Worth watching: Kennedy’s proposed Dept. of Urban 
Affairs. It could mean government setting of specifications for 
some items (e.g., fertilizers) bought by the consuming public. 





Sales by the cosmetics industry will rise to about $1.8 billion 
this year, from $1.66 billion in 59. Most makers anticipate a 
similar increase in ’61. 

Prediction for 61: at least two companies will branch out 
into the toiletries field; one a hair-coloring outfit, the other a 
major paper products company. A large oil company may enter 
the specialty market next year with a wide range of products. 





All sales and distribution functions will be eyed closely as 
management strives to improve efficiency, boost profits—again, 
the accent on profits, not just bigger sales volumes. 

Sales costs will get the closest attention in years. More low- 
profit products will be dropped, resulting in simpler product 
lines. Small-erder costs will be pared by faster, cheaper hand- 
ling methods. 

Purchasing men will be choosier (as they operate on shorter 
inventories), expect more service, buck chemical price hikes. 
Raw-material producers will have to stock more of the con- 
sumer’s inventories for him, be ready for delivery on short 
notice. 





Transportation rates are headed upward next year. But there 
will be selective rate cuts where competition for the business 
demands it. Look for more “incentive rate-making” of all kinds; 
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moves for guaranteed rate arrangements, higher car loadings, 
more giant rail cars. 

Traffic men expect the new Administration to streamline 
regulatory agencies, possibly relax some regulations. This may 
come after the Doyle transportation study group submits its 
report. Hoped for: more liberal piggyback rate making. 


Credit men will have a rougher time next year. Right now 
fewer than 78% of all CPI customers are paying their bills 
within 30 days; that’s the lowest proportion in six years. It 
may drop to 75% in ’61, lowest figure since the ’40s. 





And bad-debt losses are rising at the same time. Nub of the 
credit man’s upcoming problem: trying to hold onto badly 
needed business, lure overdue receivables. 





Outright cutting of marketing personnel isn’t in prospect, 
and chances are that few firms will move in that direction for 
the sake of economy. But some staffs may be reduced by attri- 
tion—nonreplacement of those who leave or are transferred. 
More people will be moved around, though, given added func- 
tions. 





It could be a year of good equipment buys. Equipment manu- 
facturers will continue to spend more money to develop better 
equipment at lower prices to get jobs. This is especially true 
in the utilities field—power generation and distribution. 

Utilities are putting the pressure on electrical supply com- 
panies to come up with better, cheaper electrical equipment. 
Although utilities will reap first benefits, chemical and other 
manufacturers will eventually profit by improved power dis- 
tribution systems. 

In general, power costs will be higher than they were in ’60. 





The era of computer control isn’t yet ready to blossom— 
but progress is being made. There are now a couple of dozen 
computer-controlled process units operating in the U.S.; more 
are slated for next year. E 

In the chemical industry, where competition is acute, 
computer control of plants may be too costly. Next year more 
companies may take the mobile data-logging computer ap- 
proach (CW, Dec. 10, p. 77) in determining whether on-line 
computers are needed for various processes. 

One trend that may develop further: Use of analogs and 
digitals together. The analog simulates the process until the 
process details are fully digested by the digital, which then 
takes over full control. 





The CPI next year will spend a record $1.36 billion on re- 
search, and about $760 million of this will be in chemicals and 
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Capital Spending 


Research Expenditures 


Credit men will find it 
harder to collect from CPI 
customers; bad-debt losses 
likely to increase. 





allied products. Comparable expenditures in ’60 were $1.28 
billion and $710 million, respectively. 


Boost in missile spending by the new Administration could 
further increase the ’61 research outlays, but the amount is 
still problematical. Private research groups, however, are 
counting on this kind of work to increase their income. 

Both solid and liquid propellants will be getting more atten- 
tion. The Navy hints it is setting records in high specific im- 
pulse ratings with double-based propellants made at its Indian 
Head, Md., plant. 





Other top 61 research targets: 

Fuel cells that can burn cheap fuels (e.g., gasoline). Fifty 
government, industry and university labs are pondering this 
problem. 

New energy sources—e.g., the Navy is studying reversible 
(by temperature change) chemical reactions as a means of 
generating electricity. 

Cancer fighters including a cancer vaccine; more emphasis 
on investigation of viruses as a cause of cancer. 





Research is also driving down the cost of desalting sea 
water. A bench-scale freezing process evaluated at Cornell 
University, for instance, is expected to put the cost at less 
than 40¢/gal.—close to the average for fresh water in most 
sections of the U.S. 





It all adds up to this: The US. is in for a 12-month period 
of contrasts within a high level of general economic activity. 

Competition will intensify—for markets, processes and prod- 
ucts both here and abroad. But this will only enhance the 
challenging aspects of a year that could—with hard work, in- 
creased efficiency and a sharp awareness of cost-cutting pos- 
sibilities—turn out to be one of the best years the chemical 
process industries have known. 








Modern Aloyco casting operations 
pay off for customers! 


As the world’s leading specialist in the manufacture of Stainless Steel Valves, 

Aloyco constantly seeks new techniques, new equipment and new ideas for im- Longer Lasting 

proving product uniformity and quality. Close integration between sales, engi- 

neering, foundry and all phases of manufacturing result in better control of ALOYC ) 

quality, prompt deliveries, and more flexible customer service. VALVES 
Aloyco combines over 30 years of specialized experience with the most ad- 

vanced equipment for putting that experience to work on your corrosion prob- ve Corrosive se 

lems. Technically qualified Aloyco men are available throughout the country to 

help you. Alloy Steel Products Co., Inc., 1328 West Elizabeth Ave., Linden, N.J. 
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Part of Aloyco’s foundry facilities include modern shell moulding tech- 


inspection and dye penetrant testing are part of a comprehensive and rigid 
niques which permit unusually high dimensional accuracy. Radiographic 


control program that assures castings of highest quality and uniformity. 
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National Carbon Design 
Engineers expand your 
engineering force 


J. L. MILLER 

Design Engineer 
Mr. Miller graduated from Yale Uni- 
versity with a B.S. in Chemical Engi- 
neering and joined National Carbon 
Company in 1948. 

Since then, Mr. Miller has worked 
on applications of carbon, graphite 
and “Karbate” impervious graphite 
materials in corrosive services both in 
the field and in the laboratory. He has 
been particularly active in application 
engineering and development of 
graphite anodes for impressed current 
cathodic protection. 





SAVINGS ON MAINTENANCE COSTS 


Two typical reports show trouble- 
free service with “Karbate” imper- 
vious graphite pumps in chemically 
cleaning equipment. 

A petroleum company using a 
Type F centrifugal pump on its 
portable equipment cleaning rig 
reports, “We are very pleased with 
the performance of this equipment 
and would not hesitate to recom- 
mend its use to others for cleaning 
operations.” 

A chemical equipment cleaning 
company uses Type F centrifugal 
pumps for transferring muriatic 
acid from tank cars to storage tanks 
and from these tanks to trucks. 
“Karbate”’ impervious graphite 
pumps were installed here after 
attempts to move the acid by 
other methods were unsatisfactory. 
Maintenance on other corrosion- 
resistance lined pumps proved too 
costly. Twelve “Karbate” imper- 
vious graphite pumps, one to each 
station, are handling this opera- 
tion with virtually no maintenance. 
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“KARBATE” EQUIPMENT USERS 
REALIZE MANY SAVINGS! 


Users of ‘Karbate’’ Impervious Graphite Equipment Report 
Savings in Recovered Product...on Long Equipment Life... 
and on Maintenance Free Operations. 


A 20” “Karbate” Impervious Graphite Entrainment Separator in an Acid Vapor Line. 


SAVINGS IN RECOVERED PRODUCT 
After installing a 20” “Karbate” 
impervious graphite Type MV en- 
trainment separator on a spin bath 
evaporator, a major rayon producer 
recovered chemicals valued at ap- 
proximately $2800 a year. These 


Savings paid the equipment cost in 
roughly a year. 

Based on the proved efficiency 
and savings in this installation, this 
company has purchased eleven 
additional units for use throughout 
its Operations. 
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SAVINGS ON LONG EQUIPMENT LIFE 
In 1951, a large pharmaceutical 
producer installed 10 “Karbate” 
Series 240A shell and tube heat 
exchangers to cool an organic slurry 
containing HCl. These exchangers 
have been in service for nine years, 
and are operating today with mini- 
mum maintenance. 

Each exchanger has twenty-four 
742’ long tubes, %” I.D. x 1%” 
O.D. and operates as a single pass 
unit. 


10 “Karbate” Series 240A Heat Exchangers 
cool an organic slurry containing HCI. 


‘National’, ‘‘Union Carbide’’, ‘‘N’’ and Shield Device 


and ‘‘Karbate’’ are registered trade-marks for products of 


NATIONAL CARBON COMPANY 
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Better Write-offs Coming? 


With only a few weeks left before 
Congress returns to work, chemical 
industry management is waiting to see 
if and how the new Administration 
will fulfill its campaign promise of 
more liberal depreciation allowances. 

Consensus is that Congress is ready 
to ease the depreciation strictures; but 
in industry, and presumably in Con- 
gress, there’s a big difference of opin- 
ion over how the job should be done. 

This difference is particularly clear 
in the chemical process industries, 


which are still unable to agree on a 
single course of action. 

This disagreement is sure to be ap- 
parent to Congress, as it is in the 
Treasury Dept.’s unprecedented sur- 
vey of industry depreciation practices 
and preferences. The findings, along 
with the department’s own recommen- 
dations, will be made available to the 
lawmakers. 

No Problem? Because write-off 
practices and problems are so highly 
individual in the CPI, Manufacturing 


Chemists’ Assn. says it does not find 
a serious or immediate need for 
developing a solid industry view- 
point. However, committee discus- 
sions are on the MCA agenda for 
early next year. And MCA tells 
CHEMICAL WEEK that it is now re- 
viewing CPI depreciation problems in 
the light of Treasury’s survey but has 
not yet formed any definite policy. 

The graph (left)—although repre- 
senting only a small sampling—indi- 
cates the basic depreciation situation 
in the CPI: an unrealistic relationship 
between depreciation and capital ex- 
penditures. This relationship holds 
true, generally, for all CPI companies, 
but gains severity as company size 
increases. 

That depreciation is a greater prob- 
lem with the larger companies is borne 
out by the fact that 80% of the de- 
preciation dollars are claimed by 
a very small number of large com- 
panies. Of the nation’s 900,000 cor- 
porations, only 150,000 use accele- 
rated depreciation methods, and just 
500 of these account for 50% of 
the amount of depreciation dollars 
claimed. 

Although the depreciation problem 
thus seems to be concentrated among 
industry giants, most businessmen 
are willing to give up capital gains 
treatment ' of depreciable property 
sales in return for “a more adequate 
depreciation system.” Basis of this 
judgment is a 1,000-firm sampling 
of the Research Institute of America’s 
30,000 members. RIA _ used the 
Treasury Dept.’s questionnaire “(CW, 
Dec. 10, p. 52), sent it to all mem- 
bers, and is still expanding its count. 

The cross-section of businessmen 
shows, as CPI executives have said 
for years that liberalized depreciation 
allowances would spur capital ex- 
penditures. Most RIA member firms 
prefer giving to each company the 
freedom to set its own schedule of 
years for depreciating plants and fa- 
cilities, keeping such a system on a 
consistent basis. 

Recent Developments: Such a plan 
allows more latitude than the cur- 
rent measure, The Revenue Act of 
"54. Although this significantly liberal- 
ized allowances, no one was really 
satisfied with its provisions. The lib- 
eralization was seen as a step in the 
right direction, but not as a long-run 
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solution to the problem of adjusting 
the tax laws to the swift pace of ob- 
solescence. 

Since °54, efforts for more basic re- 
form have been pressed from two 
directions: 

(1) Academic economists and 
spokesmen for business have joined 
forces in numerous Congressional 
hearings to argue for a change. They 
repeatedly point out that U.S. de- 
preciation regulations are “the most 
backward in the world.” 

(2) The Eisenhower Administration 
has sought ways to liberalize present 
regulations by administrative edict. 

But neither of these efforts has 
brought results. 

Most of the Administration's efforts 
have centered around Bulletin F, the 
“bible” of the revenue agent when it 
comes to approving or disapproving 
the useful life of depreciable property. 
Instructions to revenue agents to relax 
the regulations within reasonable limits 
have produced no appreciable results. 
Out-and-out revisions of the regula- 
tions were blocked by Treasury of- 
ficials or abandoned. 

Chemical processors, particularly, 
have come to grief over Bulletin F. For 
most industries, the limits within 
which accountants should work are 
spelled out. Not so for the CPI, which 
gets no ground rules, instead merely 
has a list of arbitrary life expectancies 
for hundreds of individual items. 

The Canadian System: If changes 
are effected, some form of the Cana- 
dian “bracket system” seems likely; at 
least, such alterations are apparently 
in the minds of present Treasury offi- 
cials. This would mean that all de- 
preciable property would be grouped 
into separate and broad classes (the 
Canadian plan has 17 categories). De- 
preciation rates are assigned to each 
class and these rates are applied across- 
the-board to everything that is in the 
class. 

“Each rate is set high enough to 
encourage expansion and _ replace- 
ment,” according to the American 
Economic Foundation, which has stud- 
ied the problem. “No attempt is made 
to assign a useful life to any particu- 
lar machine or other assets.” The al- 
lowances under the Canadian system 
are in many cases six or seven times 
greater than similar U.S. allowances. 

According to leading economists, 
the Canadian experience sustains the 
conclusion that liberalization of de- 


preciation allowances does not im- 
pair revenues. Rather, it actually stim- 
ulates capital expansion and invest- 
ment and even increases the revenue. 

What to Expect: Could the Treasury 
Dept. order a bracket system without 
asking Congress for permissive legisla- 
tion? Legally, it probably could. But 
only a bull-headed Treasury leader- 
ship would make the effort, in the 
opinion of old Treasury hands. 

Nobody knows whether the Ken- 
nedy Administration will continue the 
policy line of the Eisenhower Admini- 
stration. Kennedy speaks favorably of 
more liberal depreciation as a stim- 
ulus to economic growth. But he 
adds that any new regulations should 
make certain that benefits thus allowed 
would actually result in increased in- 
vestment and not simply result in a tax 
windfall. 

An easy way out of this problem is 
to grant markedly more liberal deduc- 
tions in the case of new investments, 
adopting some modification of the 
United Kingdom system. Under this 
plan, an investor in new plants and 
equipment can be allowed up to a 
44% deduction in the first year. 

Whichever of these systems is cho- 
sen as a model, say economists, the 
result would aid industry. A leading 
accountant has stated: “The question 
is not whether we can afford liber- 
alized depreciation, but whether we 
can afford our present outmoded sys- 
tem, which is stifling economic 
growth.” The new Administration has 
the question; within a few months the 
CPI should have the answer. 


LEGAL 


Penalties Levied: Five chemical 
companies have been assessed penalties 
ranging from $1,250 to $2,500 each 
by Circuit Judge E. W. Roller in Mil- 
waukee, Wis., for alleged price fixing 
in bids for calcium chloride. Allied 
Chemical Corp. (New York), Dow 
Chemical Corp. (Midland, Mich.) and 
Wyandotte Chemical Co. (Wyandotte, 
Mich.) were assessed $2,500 each. The 
$1,250 penalties were against Pitts- 
burgh Plate Glass Co. and its subsidi- 
ary Columbia-Southern Chemical 
Corp. 

Judge Roller made the assessments 
after the firms signed consent decrees, 
which restrain them from fixing prices. 
The consent decrees do no constitute 
admission of price fixing. 
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Possible Antitrust Suit: The Justice 
Dept. has taken over the Federal 
Trade Commission’s investigations of 
Phillips Petroleum Corp.’s purchases of 
Union Oil Co. of California stock. 
Significance: under the law, the Justice 
Dept. could halt further stock ‘acquisi- 
tions—if an antitrust suit were brought 
—while FTC could not. The two oil 
companies (and their chemical sub- 
sidiaries) are in direct competition in 
certain areas. 

Antitrust law exempts stock pur- 
poses aimed “solely” at investment but 
prohibits acquisitions designed to les- 
sen competition. On Oct. 31, Phillips 
owned 15% of Union Oil’s outstanding 
stock. Union Oil Chairman R. H. Tay- 
lor says that Phillips officials told him 
last April they were “buying our stock 
for investment purposes.” The Justice 
Dept. has not decided whether it will 
bring charges. 


LABOR 


Runoff Elections: In Florida’s phos- 
phate fields, near Lakeland, the Team- 
sters Union has replaced the Inter- 
national Chemical Workers Union as 
bargaining agent for some 700 em- 
ployees at Virginia-~Carolina Chemical 
Co. plarts in Polk and Hillsborough 
counties. The election, which pro- 
duced 348 votes for the Feamsters, 
273 for no union, was a runoff follow- 
ing a tie last August when ICWU 
was ousted. 

And at Baytown, Tex., the Oil, 
Chemical & Atomic Workers Union, 
Local 4-333, won out in an election 
over the independent Baytown Em- 
ployees Federation by a vote of 1,394 
to 1,145. OCAW broke a deadlock 
that resulted from a previous election. 

» 

New UMW Status: United Mine 
Workers, District 50, has called a spe- 
cial convention to adopt a constitution 
and bylaws that will legally establish 
District 50 as an independent union. 

The convention to be held in Wash- 
ington, D.C., near the end of February, 
has been called to comply with the 
*59 Landrum-Griffin labor law. Up to 
now District 50 has been considered 
simply a branch of the parent union; 
it’s holding the convention to meet 
legal requirements that unions hold 
conventions at least once every five 
years. Delegates will be asked to decide 
the process for election of officers— 
either by convention vote or by refer- 





BRIHF'S 


on a low-cost chlorinating agent 
purity-protected carbonate of potash 
fast-dissolving sodium benzoate 


S01... 
EASY WAY TO GET CHLORINE 


Hooker sulfur monochloride is a good 
chlorinating agent. 

It’s relatively easy to handle. You 
can store it without having gas pressure 
build up in the container. You can pu- 
rify it by distillation. 

It’s a yellow to slightly reddish heavy 
liquid with a definite set of physical 
properties. It contains 52.0 to 52.5% 
chlorine. 

You can get some helpful tips on sul- 
fur monochloride, and the many other 
Hooker chlorides, from our new tech- 
nical bulletin Hooker Chlorinating 
Agents. 

This 24-page bulletin describes typi- 
cal reactions. It saves you time with a 
quick comparison of physical proper- 
ties. 

Check the coupon for your copy and 
for the sulfur monochloride data sheet, 
too. 


K,CO;... WITH 
PACKAGE-PROTECTED PURITY 


The extremely high purity of Nialk® 
carbonate of potash makes it the natu- 
ral choice of men who make T'V tubes, 
optical glass, and other glass products 
that must be bright and clear. 

We protect that purity with a special 
package—from the time it leaves our 
plant and as long as it stays in yours. 

Every barrel, fiber drum, and bag 
that contains our solid carbonate of 
potash has a moisture-resistant lining. 

We ship larger amounts in 50-ton 
dry-chemical hopper cars, specially de- 
signed to preserve purity. 

If you’d like description, typical da- 
ta, and specifications on Nialk carbon- 
ate of potash, just check the coupon. 


For more information, check here and mail with your name, title and com- 


pany address. 


C) Sulfur Monochloride Data Sheet 


Hooker Chlorinating Agents 
{] Sodium Benzoate Data Sheet 


HOOKER CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


712-2 Forty-Seventh Street, Niagara Falls, New York 


SODIUM BENZOATE...A 
FAST FLAKE IN SOLUTION 


If you’d like a sodium benzoate that 
dissolves faster than the powdered 
form, you might consider a switch to 
Hooker flakes. 

As you see here, this flake form starts 
dissolving as soon as it hits the water. 

Thanks to an unusually careful flak- 
ing-screening operation, the Hooker 
flake stands shipping well and won’t 
dust. 

It comes in two grades: U.S.P. grade 
is over 99% pure, contains a max. of 
0.2% benzoic acid, 0.5% water. Tech- 
nical grade is also a high-quality mate- 
rial at 98% purity, with 0.4% benzoic 
acid max., and the rest water. 

You can get either grade in powder 
form, too. For data sheet, check the 
coupon. 
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() Carbonate of Potash Data Sheet 


(1) Technical Bulletin 328-B, 


HOOKER 





Sales Offices: Buffalo Chicago Detroit Los Angeles New York 
Worcester, Mass. 
In Canada: Hooker Chemicals Limited, North Vancouver, B. C. 


Niagara Falls Philadelphia Tacoma 
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You can depend on 
Mississippi Lime Company 
for ABOVE STANDARD 


CALCIUM 


CARBONATE 


Pigments such as Precipitated Calcium Carbonate U.S.P. and 
pulverized limestone are microscopically examined. A file of 
permanent micro slides is kept for reference. 


We start with a raw material of superior quality. 
Mississippi Lime Company’s entire limestone deposits 
test 99% pure calcium carbonate...a natural purity 
and uniformity unequalled in such quantity anywhere. 


This pure limestone—through a series of carefully 
controlled processes—is then converted to various 
grades of calcium carbonate including Precipi- 
tated Calcium Carbonate U.S.P. and Technical. 
Each of these grades is uniformly above the ac- 
cepted standard. 


If you have use for calcium carbonate in your 
formulations, “Mississippi” has just the right grade 
to meet your most exacting requirements. Our 
skilled technicians will consider it a privilege to 
assist or consult with your technical staff. 


Immediate shipment in any quantity anywhere, 
BY BARGE... BY RAIL...BY TRUCK 


MISSISSIPPT LIME COMPANY 


o SDORE Ve Re ae oT Cee ORR ROR ns oe 


ALTON. ILLINOIS 
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ADMINISTRATION 


endum among the membership. Until 
now District 50 officers have served by 
appointment of the UMW internation- 
al executive board. The catch-all 
union, which represents construction, 
chemical, industrial and a variety of 
other workers, is headed by A. D. 
Lewis, brother of ex-UMW President 
John L. Lewis. It’s expected to con- 
tinue affiliation with UMW. 
e 

Texas Inroad: The first inroad by 
nationally organized labor along famed 
Chemical Row at Orange, Tex., was 
achieved by the recent election of 
OCAW as bargaining agent for em- 
ployees of Crown Zellerbach Corp. 
Although a number of elvctions have 
been held at plants there over recent 
years, workers have consistently voted 
against national organization. Other 
chemical makers on chemical row in- 
clude Allied Chemical, Spencer Chem- 
ical, Du Pont and Firestone Tire & 
Rubber Co. 


KEY CHANGES 


J. D. Mahoney to president, Mobay 
Chemical Co. (Pittsburgh). 


Earle M. Jorgensen to board of di- 
rectors, American Potash & Chemical 
Corp. (Los Angeles). 


C. J. Allen and W. H. Mortis to 
board of directors, Sinclair Oil Corp. 
(New York). 


Nelson Morris II to president, Dar- 
ling & Co. (Chicago). 


Julius Fleischmann to board of di- 
rectors, Texstar Corp. (San Antonio, 
Tex.). 


Stanley Eysman to president, Cello- 
film Industries, Inc. (Wood-Ridge, 
N. J.). 


James D. Willson to financial vice- 
president, Tidewater Oil Co. (Los 
Angeles). 


Abbott Bray to vice-president, sales 
Edco Chemical Co. (Columbia, S.C.). 


J. J. Laputka to financial vice-presi- 
dent, Air Products, Inc. (Allentown, 
Pa.). 


A. O. Zoss to vice-president, manu- 
facturing and research, Photek, Inc., 
newiy formed subsidiary, Textron, Inc. 
(Kingston, R.I.). 


Frederick W. Moyer to treasurer, 
B. F. Goodrich Co. (Akron, O.). 





*~ Corrosion 
can't hide in this fluid end! 


You can easily detect corrosive action before breakdown with 
this Goulds Fig. 3715 centrifugal chemical pump. 

Turn a few bolts and off comes the casing cover. Then you 
can inspect the impeller and clean out the insides without 
disturbing pipe connections. A millwright can do the entire 
job alone. 

Mechanical seal or stuffing box is subjected to suction 
pressure only, reducing the sealing problem to a minimum. 

‘The 3715 handles a wide range of corrosive liquids. It is 
available from stock in Type CF-8M (316) stainless, Gould- 
alloy 20, all-iron, aluminum bronze, bronze-fitted or iron with 
stainless trim. Ten sizes. Temperatures to 350 F. Capacities 
to 720 GPM, heads to 280 feet. 

Write for Bulletin 725.4: Goulds Pumps, Inc., Dept. PT- 
99, Seneca Falls, N. Y. 


GOULDS @ PUMPS 














ZURA _ciThi¢ ACID U. S. P. 


PRICE SCHEDULE 
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SPECIALTIES 


CW PHOTOS--M. SCHREIBER 


Sniff of sample scent helps customer make his decision. Most gift perfume purchasers are men. 


Sweet-Smelling Chemical Market 


Christmas shoppers will spend a 
record $65 million for perfumes and 
colognes, about half the total spent in 
the U.S. this year for fragrances. 
Sharing in the profits—and helping 
make possible this boom—is the chem- 
ical industry, which supplies aromatic 
chemicals, alcohol, aerosol propellants, 
a variety of packaging materials, and 
the basic perfumery research. 

It’s an industry dating back to 
Cleopatra’s time (since 1850 in the 
U.S.). But the changes of recent 
years outbalance those of any other 
period in fragrance history. Some 
have resulted from the changing US. 
market patterns in general—need for 
new products, consumer panel test- 
ing of new products before they are 
merchandised, altered distribution 
outlets—but others, like the increas- 
ing dependence of marketers on their 
raw-materials suppliers, are peculiar 
to this industry. 

The Sales Picture: In ’60, the per- 


fume industry’s sales are estimated at 
$134 million—12% above °59’s $120 
million. Of this total, only one-third 
will be spent for concentrated per- 
fume. Cologne and toilet water (two 
names used interchangeably for alco- 
hol-diluted fragrances) will account 
for the bulk of sales and show the 
greatest growth. 

In recent years, aerosol packaging 
has boosted cologne sales. In °59, 
aerosol colognes totaled $46 million, 
while sales of conventional liquids 
were $34 million and those of stick 
colognes, $4 million. Aerosols have 
made their greatest gains in colognes 
—some 75-80% of the brands on the 
market are in spray or liquid form. 
Although aerosols are making head- 
way in perfumes, only about 15% of 
the well-known fragrances are now 
aerosol-packaged. 

France continues to dominate the 
imported-fragrance market and sends 
to the U.S. about $3.5 million/year 


of the total $4 million worth of im- 
ports. Foreign shippers to the U.S. 
must pay three separate duties on 
finished (bottled and sealed) fra- 
grances: an 18% % tariff on the price 
of the item; 20¢/lb. on the weight 
of the shipment; and $10.50/gal. of 
alcohol. 

To get around these tariffs, French 
houses such as Coty import some of 
their raw materials, finish the formula- 
tion here. Others manufacture their 
perfumes in France but make co- 
lognes in the U.S. (All aerosols are 
made here.) 

Although the U.S. is not generally 
thought of as an exporter of fra- 
grances, we shipped $1.2 million 
worth in ’59. 

French Accent: There are about 
85 major U.S. manufacturers of per- 
fume and cologne, many of them 
French-controilled. The amount of 
autonomy varies, as some are merely 
foreign sales offices while others are 
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Changes to expression of delight. 


wholly owned subsidiaries with a 
gteat deal of independence. 

To further confuse the picture 
a titumber of U.S. companies have 
adopted French names in order to 
take advatitage of the prestige that 
French houses command in the eyes 
of the consumet. 

Among the foreigti companies, 
Lanvin Parfums, Inc., and Chanel, 
Inc., are the biggest in sales. The larg- 
est domestic company is Avon Prod- 
ucts, a direct-selling firm with sales far 
outstripping any other fragrance house, 
foreign or domestic. 

19th Century Start: The modern 
perfume industry and the companies 
in it today date from the early 1800s. 
In France some of the first were 
Houbigant, Roger and Gallet, and 
D’Orsay; in the U.S., Du Barry (Hud- 
nut) and Daggett & Ramsdell. 

In the late 19th and early 20th 
centuties, perfume manufacturers 
maintained their own research facili- 
ties and created their own fragrances. 
Today this is rarer, for the creative 
ptocess is no longer a simple matter 
and chemistry keeps pushing “art” 
further into the background. The 
number of raw materials available 
has multiplied tremendously and cost- 
ly instruments are now necessary for 
analysis. It is, in fact, economically 
impossible for most perfume houses 
to have their own facilities. 

Also, the last few decades have 
seen the entrance of the French 
couturiers—e.g., Dior, Carven—into 
the business to supplement their fash- 
ion lines. This type of marketer was 
not equipped to set up extensive re- 
search facilities. 

The Real Creators: The role of 
creators of new fragrances, of re- 
searchers into basic perfume mate- 
rials, and developers of new com- 
pounds has fallen to the aromatic 
chemical companies. Of the 100 or so 
names in the field —with industry 
sales of $125 million/year—over half 
the business is centered in the 20 
biggest firms. Oldest U.S. company is 
Dodge & Olcott. International Flavors 
and Fragrances, Givaudan-Delawanna, 
Fritzsche and Firmenich are the other 
big firms. 

From the laboratories of these 
aromatics companies comes a con- 
stant stream of new chemicals. Ernest 
Shiftan, vice-president of IFF, esti- 
mates that as many as 20,000 aro- 


Cocktails, personal attention help clinch perfume sales. 





matics have been developed over the 
past 50 years and that the average 
perfumer (usually a chemist) may 
choose from over 3,000 perfume com- 
ponents he’s familiar with. 

Development of synthetics—those 
found in nature as well as the 
new ones—have given the perfume 
industry steady and unlimited quan- 
tities of raw materials, ability to lower 
prices and make perfume available 
to a mass market, and to manufacture 
a better product. 

Today, an average perfume may 
contain 50-100 different compounds 
and subcompounds, and use of 300 
materials would not be unusual. Al- 
though use of synthetics is gradually 
overshadowing natural oils, no purely 
synthetic product has yet been devel- 
oped. Many natural oils, such as jas- 
min absolute, impart a richness that 
perfume chemists have not been able 
to duplicate. 

Changes in Popularity: Fashions in 
perfume change periodically, much as 
do clothing styles. Although it is 
sometimes difficult to assign a scent 
to any one class, the industry gen- 
erally goes along with this breakdown 
to classify fragrances: fruity. floral 
bouquet, single floral, oriental, forest, 
spicy, and modern blend (aldehydic). 

Modern-blend perfumes, in which 
chemicals are so important—Arpege, 
Chanel No. 5—continue to be best 
sellers. However, industry observers, 
aware that these blends have lost 
some of their novelty, look for an- 
other swing of the pendulum. Some 
expect the trend to go toward light 
floral scents, or to more “woody” per- 
fumes. 

Revolution by Chemistry: The 
heavy reliance of perfumery on chem- 
istry started in the latter part of the 
19th century. Early advances such as 
the development of ionones and alde- 
hydes made possible perfumes as we 
know them today. In 1927, Firmenich 
came up with Exaltolide, a macro- 
cyclic musk, which made fragrances 
more lasting. 

During World War II, perfume re- 
search came to a standstill but 
picked up considerably afterward. 
New chemicals such as styrallyl ace- 
tate were used in massive doses, giving 
perfumes a punch they lacked and 
enabling the perfumer to make elabo- 
rate formulations. 

Educating the Consumer: If the 
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TAILORED to fit your particular 
requirements . .. that’s Ansul’s CUSTOM 
METHYLATION SERVICE. Ansul Methy/ 
Chloride has been used as a methylating 
agent under many conditions where 
methanol cannot be used. For example: in 
the production of silicone products, methy! 
ethers, methyl esters and methyl amines 
(quarternary ammonium compounds). We 
can methylate in our plant to your 
requirements ...or aid you in setting up 
your own processing facilities. Write for 
samples, technical literature or problem- 
solving consultation. Our 25 years of 
methylating experience are at your 
disposal. ANSUL CHEMICAL COMPANY, 
MARINETTE, WISCONSIN 


PROPERTY DATA 

CHEMICAL FORMULA... CH3C/ 
MOLECULAR WEIGHT .. . 50.491 
SPECIFIC GRAVITY 

Liquid—23.7°C/4° ... 1.00 

20°C/4°... 92 

Gas 0°C, i atmos... 1.74 

BOILING POINT °C, 760 mm ...—23.76 
°F, 760 mm... —10.76 

REFRACTIVE INDEX, n 20°/D 
Liquid—23.7°C . .. 1.3712 

Gas—25°C ... 1.000703 

SOLUBILITY (in cc.) of Methyl! Chloride Gas 
in 100 cc. of solvent (20°C, 760 mm) 
Water .. . 303 

Benzene .. . 4723 

Carbon Tetrachloride . . . 3756 

Glacial Acetic Acid . . . 3679 

Ethanol . . . 3740 


ANSUL CHEMICAL COMPANY, MARINETTE, WISCONSIN @ INDUSTRIAL CHEMICALS * REFRIGERATION PRODUCTS @ FIRE FIGHTING EQUIPMENT 
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fragrance market is to grow, market- 
ers must solve a number of self-made 
problems in consumer education and 
promotion. 

For many years the industry has 
advertised its products as precious 
luxuries. As a result, women hoard 
their perfume, thereby limiting con- 
sumption. 

Compared with European women, 
who use more perfume than cologne 
and apply it oftener, U.S. women, if 
and when they wear a fragrance, tend 
toward use of cologne. For every bot- 
tle of perfume sold in the U.S., 40 
bottles of cologne are sold. 

Another problem area: the selling of 
men’s colognes. Although most of the 
big-name producers also carry a 
men’s line, it is found that men hesi- 
tate to wear a fragrance, usually 
(92% of the time) depend on women 
to buy these products for them as 
gifts. 

Outlets Shifting: Door-to-door cos- 
metic companies are now challenging 
the traditional fragrance outlets — 
drug and department stores. Prob- 
ably as much perfume and cologne is 
now merchandised by direct selling as 
through either of the other two big 
outlets. 

Variety stores, once carrying lower- 
priced lines, are upgrading their mer- 
chandise, often offer French names. 
And supermarkets, as yet untapped 
as fragrance outlets, are expected to 
be the next target. 

The Outlook: Better synthetics 
now under development will enable 
the industry to market a purely syn- 
thetic fragrance in 10 or 20 years. 
And there are other changes in sight, 
too: 

e Foreign politics and nationalism 
will force aromatics companies to 
seek domestic sources for raw ma- 
terials. (Firmenich and Glidden are 
producing aromatics from turpentine 
now.) 

e Aerosols will grow to the point 
where all fragrances will be available 
in both conventional and spray pack- 
ages. 

e The marketer, in addition to 
promoting wider use of fragrances 
generally, will make concentrated ef- 
forts in specialized markets—e.g., men 
and teen-agers. 

All these changes could be turned 
to advantage, help push the perfume 
market to the $200-million/year sales 
mark. 
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Aerosol Winner 


The U.S. aerosol industry paid 
tribute to its British cousin last week 
by awarding grand prize for the best- 
designed spray package of °60 to 
Sprayclean Spot Remover, a product 
of Durazone (Sales) Ltd. (London). 

Durazone piled up a number of 
“firsts” in the annual competition 
sponsored by the Aerosol Division of 
the Chemical Specialties Manufac- 
turers Assn. Its Sprayclean was the 
first foreign entry to win the major 
award; in addition, the company was 
the first to take top honors in three 
classifications. (Sprayclean was judged 
best in Other Household Products and 
Foreign Products categories, while 
Durazone’s Dew Air Freshener won 
the Room Deodorants prize.) 

This year’s awards, handed out last 
week at the CSMA’s 47th annual 
meeting at Hollywood, Fla., were 
picked from 272 entries and covered 
15 product categories. Prizes were 
made on the basis of good design 
and general sales appeal. 

Latecomer to Field: Big in the 
liquid bleach and disinfectant fields, 
Durazone got into aerosols as late as 
°59. However, Geoffrey Keen, Dura- 
zone’s marketing director, tells CW 
that his company spent seven years 
preparing for its entry into pressurized 
packaging. 

“We wanted to reach the mass 
market,” he said, explaining that 
prior to Durazone’s products, British 
aerosols were high priced, and distri- 
bution was limited to hardware and 
drug stores. (Total British aerosol 
production is expected to reach 50 
million units in ’60 and make a 
whopping rise to 100-120 million 
units in 61.) 

“A package design must be simple 
and good-looking to get the attention 
of the housewife shopping in a gro- 
cery store,” says Keen. The company 
spends a year or more working on a 
package design, then puts the product 
through a test market. 

Although it now markets only 
household products, the company 
plans to make its first foray into toi- 
letries in February with a hair spray 
that it promises will be a departure 
from those currently on the market. 
Another product enjoying big success 
in the U.S. and which is now beins 
looked at closely by Durazone is 
spray starch. 
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Improved Production 
of esters, 
amides, 
ketones, 
peroxides, 
ureides 

and many other 
acid derivatives. 
Available 
carload, 

less carload. 


Aceiyl Chloride 
Adipoyl Chloride 
Azelaoyl Chloride 
Butyroyl Chioride 
Caproyl Chloride 
Capryloyl Chloride 
Cinnamoyl Chloride 
Decanoy! Chloride 
Isobutyroyl Chloride 
Isovaleroyl Chloride 
Lauroyl Chloride 
Myristoyl Chloride 
Oleoyl Chloride 
Palmitoyl Chloride 
Pelargonyl Chloride 
Phenylacetyl Chloride 
Propionyl Chloride 
Sebacoy! Chloride 
Stearoyl Chloride 
and 
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Solve your odor problems with Shell Solvents 


You’ll sell more paint with these 
solvents . . . preferred for ‘ow odor 
and odorless products. 

Shell Sol 71 and 72... have no 
odor, are ideal for interior finishes, 
polishes and cleaners. Shell Sol 71 
offers slightly faster evaporation. 


Odor stability 
is important. 


Shell Sol 360... much faster evap- 
oration than mineral spirits, low 
odor, over 100°F. flash point. 


Shell Sol 140 . . . a high-flash, 
slower drying solvent with unusually 
low odor. 


Shell Mineral Spirits . . . traditional 
distillation range, solvent power and 
drying. Mild odor. 


Typical properties of these 
Shell Solvents are contained 
in booklet shown. It will be 
mailed on request. 


SHELL 
OIL COMPANY 


50 WEST 507H STREET, NEW YORK 20, NEW YORK 
100 BUSH STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 6, CALIFORNIA 
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A horizontal fractionating column, called Recumbent Column 
Rectifier (RCR), will soon be manufactured and marketed by Vulcan-Cin- 
cinnati (Cincinnati, O.). The RCR, invented by E. C. Ecky of Ecky Labora- 
tories (Cincinnati), uses rotating impellers moving within fractionation 
“stages” to provide the vapor-liquid traffic given by the bottom reboiler and 
overhead condenser in conventional distillation towers. The RCR thus elimi- 
nates the large reflux heat load required for conventional distillation. 
(Equilibrium temperatures are maintained by heating the sides.) 





Intended primarily for vacuum fractionations, the RCR claims 
four advantages: (1) it can do vacuum fractionations normally not pos- 
sible; (2) it is much shorter—stage efficiencies are about twice the plate 
efficiencies of conventional towers; (3) it saves on utility costs; (4) it allows 
cheaper construction wherever a horizontal column can replace a vertical 
column. Ecky has proved his fractionator on lube oils. Tests show that 
the capacity is about the same as for conventional columns; consequently, 
diameters would be equivalent. 


A major cut in heat exchange costs for chemical processes may 
result from acoustical vibration studies now under way at Southwest Re- 
search Institute (San Antonio, Tex.). The work, begun under sponsorship 
of the Office of Saline Water, U.S. Dept. of Interior, to improve heat 
transfer and raise saline-water conversion efficiency (CW Technology 
Newsletter, May 28), has spread to the chemical process, metallurgical and 
liquor distilling industries. 





SWRI researchers have found that acoustic vibrations can im- 
prove the heat transfer coefficients 443% for viscous flows (Reynolds No. 
540) and 11% for turbulent flows (Reynolds No. 16,000). Further im- 
provements in the turbulent flow area may be obtained by using larger 
vibration equipment. 


SWRI’s director of chemistry and chemical engineering, W. E. 
Thompson, says the technique may be applicable in any industry where 
heat and mass transfer are major considerations. For example, good test 
results have been obtained in improving the heat transfer in steam con- 
densate. And Irwin Raben, manager of chemical engineering, says that 


the use of acoustical vibrations may greatly reduce scaling on heat transfer 
surfaces. 


A fuel cell that reacts sodium with oxygen and water will be 
used in a prototype of a Navy power plant to be designed and tested by 
M. W. Kellogg Co. (New York) under a $764,000 contract just awarded 
by the Bureau of Ships. Originally developed at Western Reserve Uni- 
versity (CW, July 30, p. 28), the sodium-fueled cell develops almost twice 
the voltage and current density of hydrogen-burning cells, thus allowing 








Technology fewer cells to do the same job. In addition, storage of sodium (handled 
as an amalgam) is easier than that of hydrogen. 
Newsletter 


Kellogg, which has completed two previous research programs 
(Continued) on the sodium amalgam cell, says that the prototype will develop about 
75 kw. and will weigh 2-3 lbs./kwh. of capacity, including fuel storage. 
Operating cost is pegged at 27¢/kwh., leading Kellogg to note that cheaper 
fuels, such as liquid or solid hydrocarbons, would be needed for large- 
scale commercial application. 


Electric Storage Battery Co. (Philadelphia)—deep in fuel cell 
research of its own—will supply the oxygen electrode for the Kellogg- 
Navy cell. 

& 

A bulk flotation process may be the key to beryllium exploi- 
tation in one of the largest deposits in the U.S.—in the Mount Washington 
district of Nevada, south of Ely. Anaconda Co has optioned nearly 2,000 
acres of the claim (see p. 22). Since the Mount Washington ores average 
only about 1% beryllium oxide (compared with 10-12% in domestic ores 
selling for $46-48/ton) they will have to be upgraded. The Bureau of 
Mines precess, still not disclosed in detail, brings them to a concentration 
of 20-22% with recoveries of about 80%. 





Asbestos is being mixed with asphalt in a road test strip under 
-onstruction by Colorado’s highway department (Denver). Object: to in- 
rease resistance to cracking. Johns-Manville and Clute Corp. are each 
2iving the state 33 tons of asbestos for the experiment. But commercial use 

asbestos fiber, if proved feasible, would cost about $1.50/ton of 
xture, about $733 per mile of road. 





Urethane foam finishing operations may be simplified by use of 

a newly developed continuous forming machine of Foam-Flex Corp. (New 
York). The foam, rigid or flexible, is continuously formed between two 
layers of material such as paper, foil, cardboard, plastic, wood and metal 
t is fed into the machine in sheets or rolls. The foam adheres to the 

rs or, if silicone-treated paper is used, can be separated easily from 
backing material. Trimming, slitting and laminating of foam made 

ynventional slab molding is eliminated. 





The process, by Collins & Aikman (New York), is covered by 
).S. Patent 2,841,205 (additional U.S. and foreign patents are pending). 
C&A has retained the rights to use the technique with cloth, has given 
the rights for use with other materials to Foam-Flex. Urethane Systems 
Engineering Inc. (Willow Grove, Pa.) is making the first three machines 
under Foam-Flex license for delivery early next year to firms in this coun- 
try, Australia and Israel. Major uses for the foam: in packaging, sand- 
wich-panel building construction, vibration control. Limiting factors: 
maximum thickness of the foam is 3 in.; one of the backing materials used 
in the forming machine must be flexible. 
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CALLERY BYLINE 


News and views on the application of chemicals to improve end products 


Nonyl Boric Acid 


Properties 
Weakly acidic. 


H 
H h H Aqueous solutions have low surface tensions. 
| 


H—_—C—_—_—_CHs ay 
Miscible with methanol, hexane, benzene, acetone, and 
H c CH3 ether. 


— ee Mild reduction properties similar to aldehydes. 





Forms salts with metals. 





CH; 





Suggested Uses 





Mild bacteriostat and fungistat for polymer systems, cutting 
oils, paper, glassware, leather, and fibers. 


Esterification agent with alcohols. 
Formation of boron polymers. 
Gasoline additive. 


Detergent system additive. 


This molecule is designed for creative chemists who can tie its unique functionality in with their specific needs. A 
few interesting applications have already proved useful, but many more uses can be developed. The carbon structure 
can be shortened or lengthened to satisfy specific solubility requirements. 


Use this coupon for more information. 


Callery Chemical Company 
P.O. Box 11145 
Pittsburgh 37, Pennsylvania 








Please send me technical bulletin C-710, ‘‘Alkyl Boric Acids.”’ 


Name 








Title 








Company _ 








Address 
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Electron micrographs showing 


Micro-Cel grade distinctions. 
= j 


lu 





Micro-Cel adds bulk plus performance! 


41% lbs. of Micro-Cel®, Johns-Manville’s new line of synthetic calcium silicates, bulk to a 
full cu. ft. Absorbs up to 6 times its weight in water. Costs only 7 to 8¢ a lb. (F.0.B.). Surface 
areas up to 175 sq. m/gr. If you need a filler to absorb liquids, prevent caking, control vis- 


cosity, extend pigments, aid suspension or reduce surface sheen, Micro-Cel is the cost-cutting 
answer. Mail coupon for information, samples and assistance! 


JOHNS-MANVILLE JM 


Celite Division 


JOHNS-MANVILLE, Box 14, New York 16, N. Y. 
In Canada: Port Credit, Ontario. 


(J Please send additional data. 
(0 Please send free sample of suitable grade of Micro-Cel 


for use in: 





(J Have local Sales Engineer contact me. 


Name Position 





Company. 
Address 
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Consultant Cuthbert Daniel teaches design of experiments to Standard Oil of Indiana researchers. 


Lessons in Statistics Hike Research Yields 


This week Shawinigan Resins Corp. 
(Springfield, Mass.) researchers start 
a new semester in an intramural course 
—the design and analysis of industrial 
experiments. Like a growing num- 
ber of companies, Shawinigan is 
investing in this type of training in a 
bid to save research time and labor 
through statistical education. 

And already, many of these com- 
panies report, the special courses are 
paying off. 

Among the firms that have set up 
their own instruction courses, besides 
Shawinigan, are Standard Oil of Indi- 
ana, Sinclair Research Laboratories, 
Du Pont, American Cyanamid, Inter- 
chemical, Jefferson Chemical, and 
Pennsalt. Others contemplating the 
move include Nalco (planning a series 
of training lectures for its research 


personnel) and Victor Chemical. 
Even those companies that haven't 
started their own courses are actively 
encouraging staffers to achieve at 
least a nodding acquaintance with 
subjects such as evolutionary opera- 
tion (CW, Oct. 24, ’59, p. 75), Box 
methods (CW, March 31, ’56, p. 56), 
confounding, multiple regression, etc. 
Many go outside for instructional 
help. For example, the seven-day 
program on the design of experi- 
ments for the chemical and process- 
ing industries at Rochester Institute 
of Technology has drawn students 
from American Enka, Chemstrand, 
Dow, Harshaw, Merck, Rohm & 
Haas, Union Carbide Chemicals, 
Wyeth, and many other CPI firms. 
These companies have been quick to 
pay the $175 tuition that includes 


text, supplies, luncheons, housing and 
final banquet. 

The program, under the wing of 
the Educational Committee of the 
Chemical Division of the American 
Society of Quality Confrol, also draws 
instructors from the CPI—Carborun- 
dum Co., Eastman Kodak and. Mon- 
santo have provided men. 

Design for Profits: Sinclair re- 
search associate Rok: ' Smith esti- 
mates that a chemist -:ll be three to 
five times more productive for any 
given expenditure of money if he 
uses experimental design than if he 
doesn’t. Or looking at it another way, 
“You can get information for five 
projects instead of one for the same 
expenditure.” 

Also, it greatly reduces the analyti- 
cal load, since not as many experi- 
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An important technical bulletin has been 
prepared on this subject, based on actual 
plant operations developed over a period 
of many years. It describes basic methods 
and procedures in detail and shows how 
significant advantages are now being real- 
ized in the preparation of oil-in-water and 
water-in-oil emulsions through the use of 
Morehouse Mills and Cowles Dissolvers. 


in both types of operations these advantages 
include—F aster processing of larger batches 
with thorough distribution of components 
+ Greater volume-per-hour than other 
equipment + Full control of quality and 
tints - Important savings in space, operat- 
ing and maintenance costs + Greater ver- 
satility—ability to handle practically any 
type of material in practically any viscos- 
ity range—Dry Pigments, Pulp Colors, 
Soluble Resins, Dispersable Pastes and 
Emulsions « Ease of cleaning—rapid 
change-over without contamination. 


Specific advantages in “water-in-oil” method 
—Rapid grinding of color pigments in resin 
solutions « Ability to handle all types of 
such bases « Fast, efficient dispersion of 
“cut clear” materials « Perfect dispersion 
in large batches. 


Specific advantages in “oil-in-water” method 
—Complete in-plant preparation of print- 
ing color pastes from both dry pigments 
and color pulps « Perfectly level cuts with 
thickeners fully dissolved in minimum 
time « Brighter colors, reproduced to 
established standards from batch to batch, 
from month to month. 


We are sure this bulletin will be interesting and helpful. 


Copy will be sent free upon request on your company 
letterhead for Bulletin 32-1960. 


\e 
N\WOREROUS E 
Y MILLS 


DISSOLVERS 


MOREHOUSE-COWLES, INC. 
1150 San Fernando Road, Los Angeles 65, California 


REPRESENTATIVES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
CONVENIENT LEASE AND TIME-PAYMENT PLANS 
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ments are performed. And experi- 
mental design provides quicker under- 
standing of a research problem. 

Shawinigan’s technical director, R. 
N. Crozier, says, “One of the chief 
features of designed experimentation 
is that it demands the mathematically 
oriented chemist to bring to bear on 
the problem all pertinent knowedge 
and experience in order to properly 
plan his work.” 

The object of Shawinigan’s course 
is to give the research chemist one 
more tool to use in his work. Statistics 
are used to clarify a problem so that 
the chemist will appreciate the num- 
ber and magnitude of the errors he 
will encounter and will be better 
able to tell which experiments to 
make. 

Fred Wood, section leader at Stand- 
ard Oil of Indiana, says one aim of 
experimental design is “to get the most 
out of the research dollar.” It has 
been particularly helpful, he adds, “in 
providing data for rating one set of 
processes over another and in prod- 
uct evaluation.” Typically, it has been 
used to determine the best way of 
blending components in gasoline to 
find “synergistic octane blends and to 
avoid antagonistic blends.” It has been 
used in research on oxidation poly- 
mers, alkylation, isomerization, cataly- 
tic reforming and cracking, lubricat- 
ing oil and grease additives, etc., but 
Standard isn’t giving details. 

A. C. Walker, head of the statistical 
group at International Minerals & 
Chemical, feels that experimental 
design will never “supersede” bench 
work, but he does expect it to make 
continuing gains as a tool in helping 
to decide “what measurements to 
make” and in evaluating bench-work 
results. Two projects at IMC in which 
the technique is especially useful, in 
Walker’s opinion: (1) evaluation of 
the relationship of various levels of 
nitrogen to sugar beet varieties and 
their yields; (2) determination of the 
efficiencies of fertilizer mixes on 
Florida pine trees. 

Battelle Memorial Institute notes 
that “research in science and engi- 
neering is increasingly dependent upon 
advanced mathematical methods,” 
that the need for proficiency in mathe- 
matics is increasing. Battelle’s re- 
search staff includes a group working 
only on mathematical and statistical 
analysis of research problems. 

Shawinigan had the problem of 
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determining the critical factors in 
producing a uniform viscosity in a 
material to be used as a release coat- 
ing. For apparently inexplicable rea- 
sons, different viscosities were ob- 
tained at different times. A statistical 
study pinpointed the cause of the 
variation, which was then eliminated. 

Shawinigan’s Crozier points out 
that although the new course devotes 
considerable time to the necessary 
operational techniques in experimen- 
tal design, it equally stresses the fact 
that the misuse or a perfunctory use 
of these techniques can lead to 
trouble. Also, statistics is only one 
of a number of mathematical tech- 
niques used in research. Depending 
on the goals, these other mathematical 
methods can be utilized. 

Limits: Shawinigan’s Norbert Mac- 
Donald, who teaches the company’s 
course, is convinced that the ben- 
efits that accrue from the use of 
statistical methods in the chemical 
field will be limited largely to appli- 
cations and process research. It does 
not lend itself to basic research. 

Says MacDonald, “Whenever a 
problem gives rise to data subject to 
experimental errors comparable to 
the magnitude of effects to be as- 
sessed, statistical methods offer the 
only sound means of obtaining clear 
and unambiguous conclusions. In ad- 
dition, whenever theoretical considera- 
tions cannot predict results due to 
the existence of opposing tendencies 
of unknown contributions, an empiri- 
cal statistical approach is indicated.” 

On the other hand, he reasons, in 
fundamental work, the researcher has 
few of the facts that would be neces- 
sary for a statistical study. 

Another company cautions that 
complete dependence on statistics can 
lead to missed opportunities. This 
firm has used “star patterns,” a type 
of minimum-point programing (MPP), 
in which the object is to pinpoint all 
the variables worth considering. 

Suppose a reaction is sensitive to 
temperature, pressure and time. The 
star pattern starts with the area of 
intensive investigation already defined. 
These conditions are plotted at the 
center of the “star.” The remainder 
of the plot is determined from scat- 
tered experiments taken at widely 
different conditions. This can be a 
great timesaver in pinning down the 
number of experiments necessary to 
determine optimum conditions for the 





News about 


B.EGoodrich Chemi 
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Barnstead Still & Sterilizer Company, Forest Hills, Mass., 

uses Geon coatings in demineralizer parts like the one shown here. Vinyl formulations, 
called Chem-o-sol®, are made using Geon by Chemical Products Corporation, 

East Providence, R.I. B.F.Goodrich Chemical Company provides the Geon viny! 
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Single dip of Geon plastisol insures 
corrosion-free demineralizer parts 


Here’s a real corrosion problem: the 
parts of a water demineralizer must 
never be exposed to the acid and 
alkali solutions used for regeneration 
of water. Such exposure would not 
only corrode and eventually cripple 
equipment, it would also allow entry 
of metallic contamination into pure 
water supply. 

The solution is a simple dipping of 
pre-heated parts into a tank of plas- 
tisol made with Geon vinyl, followed 
by baking. The result is a thick, 


B.EGoodrich 


tough, corrosion-resistant shell which 
can withstand abrasion and shock. 

The same manufacturer finds that 
using Geon for slush molding of 
demineralizer cartridges produces an 
excellent corrosion-free product. He 
reports that the plastisol is easy to 
work with, easy to mold and bake 
in his own equipment. 

Here’s a good example of ways 
Geon can improve your product. For 
more information, write Dept.'GH-9, 
B.F.Goodrich Chemical Company, 


3135 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland 15. 
Ohio. Cable address: Goodchemco. 
In Canada: Kitchener, Ontario. 


B.F. Goodrich Chemical Company 
a division of The B.F.Goodrich Company 


GEON vinyls * HYCAR rubber and latex « GOOD-RITE chemicals and plasticizers 
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PROCESSING INDUSTRIES 


“PACKAGED UNITS” 

SOLVE PLANT WATER TREATMENT 
4 | AND SEWAGE 
PROBLEMS 











4 


The trend to dispersal of industrial plants 
and the location of new factories in previously undeveloped areas 
often involves problems of water treatment and sewage disposal. 
Even when plants have been long established, the same problems 
may arise as existing facilities become inadequate or conditions 
change in the surrounding area. 


A ready solution is found in the new “packaged” treatment units 
now available from Dorr-Oliver. Essentially, these offer all the 
advantages of conventional, large scale systems in a compact, easily 
installed form suitable for individual plant installations. Basic 
equipment for each unit is all designed into a single tank. This 
“ynitized” approach not only produces simple, easily mainteined 
units, but also results in relatively low cost. 


The Dorrco PeriFilter System, for example, combines a pre- 
trcatment mechanism and a rapid sand filter to provide a continuous 
supply of purified water. Depending on the pre-treatment method 
used, the unit will remove hardness, turbidity, color and/or iron 
and manganese. Operation can be manual, semi-automatic or fully 
automatic. 


The Dorr-Oliver CompleTreator is a complete sewage treatment 
unit, operating on the modern Biofiltration principle. In a single 
welded steel tank, it combines processes that normally would 
require five tanks. It is so compact that it can be shipped complete 
by rail or track, yet has a treatment capacity for 150 population 
equivalent. Where greater capacity is required, two or more units 
can be readily installed, or consideration may be given to other 
Dorr-Oliver equipment. 


The development of treatment plants for water, sewage and 
industrial wastes has long been a Dorr-Oliver specialty. If -you’d 
like to learn more about such equipment, with particular applica- 
tion to your own special problems, just drop a line to Dorr-Oliver 
Incorporated, Stamford, Connecticut. 


Dorr-Oliver offers a wide range of equipment, methods 
and complete systems for the processing industries. 


Examples include: 


WATER AND WASTE TREATMENT ¢ ROASTING ¢ DRYING ¢ CLASSIFICATION 
THICKENING ¢ SCREENING e FILTRATION ¢ CLARIFICATION ¢ WASHING 
AGITATION ¢ CENTRIFUGATION ¢ ION EXCHANGE e¢ PUMPING 


Dorrco, PeriFilter, CompleTreator — Reg. T.M. U.S. Pat. Off. 
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reaction. But it can be misleading, 
too, if the ideal conditions required 
don’t fall within the pattern. 

Computers Help: Once researchers 
master statistics as a tool, the next 
step is to enlist computers for tedious 
calculations. The International Busi- 
ness Machines office in Hammond, 
Ind., has been running a series of 
seminars on “engineering and research 
computers applications.” This has at- 
tracted 30-40 students at each session, 
with companies such as Inland Steel, 
U.S. Steel, Union Carbide, Armour 
Pharmaceutical, and Sherwin-Williams 
sending staffers. 

Standard Oil of California now 
boasts one of the newest and fastest 
electronic computers available. It is 
a $4-million solid-state IBM 7090 
that whips through 229,000 additions 
or subtractions, 39,500 multiplica- 
tions, or 32,700 divisions in one sec- 
ond. H. W. Crandall, manager of 
Standard’s electronic computer cen- 
ter, says that the 7090 will be used to 
“greatly expand” projects currently 
under way in research, planning and 
operations simulation. 

Typical Course: Shawinigan’s course 
is eight weeks old, has eight more to 
go. Classes meet once a week for one 
and one-half hours (4 p.m. to 5:30 
p.m.). It is open to research chemists 
and chemical engineers who have a 
background in statistical analysis. But 
it is limited to 15 persons so that 
each may get individual attention. 

Early this year Standard Oil of 
Indiana set up a course in experi- 
mental design for all interested tech- 
nical staffers at the Whiting, Ind., re- 
search and engineering center. Of 
some 500 eligible “students,” nearly 
200 elected to take the course. There 
are two lectures a month by New 
York consultant Cuthbert Daniel and 
four problem sessions led by Stand- 
ard personnel. 

Upgrading Tool: No one doubts 
that statistical design of experiments 
will enjoy increasing popularity at 
the expense of strictly empirical re- 
search. While it will never supplant 
bench work—in fact it doesn’t apply 
to some research projects—the ‘sta- 
tistical approach helps make good 
chemists better, boosts morale by 
speeding the solution of problems, and 
shaves manpower needs. Company- 
sponsored instruction in the technique 
should, in the opinion of most ob- 
servers, also be slated for growth. 
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New Optical Masers 


i ee — The third firm to develop optical 
bie j | \ j SLA iD) | \ masers is International Business Ma- 
Ks ' y chines Corp. (New York). Its units are 
the first, however, to provide a con- 
tinous (rather than a pulsed) beam 
of light 

Both Hughes Research Laboratories 
(CW Technology Newsletter, July 16) 
and Bell Laboratories (CW, Oct. 15, 
p. 110) made their optical masers of 
synthetic ruby, which generates “co- 
herent” light but only in short pulses. 
IBM, using new materials, can pro- 
duce a continuous beam of coherent 
light, enlarging each device’s possible 
applications in space communications, 
chemical process control, data proces- 
sing and other areas. In addition, the 
IBM devices require only about 0.2% 
of the power needed by the ruby 
optical maser. 

Key to the maser is in the two new 
materials that have been successfully 
used by IBM. Calcium fluoride with 
0.1% of the calcium ions replaced 
by trivalent uranium ions emits a wave 
in the infrared range (2.5 microns), 
while red light (0.708 microns) is 
produced by a similar material using 
divalent samarium ions to replace the 
calcium. Both devices require cooling 
by liquid helium. 


PPreen... 


Californium in Action 


- UGRAddddd 


Newly developed techniques for 
working with particles in the submi- 
crogram range are credited with per- 
mitting the preparation of the first 
pure compounds of californium (ele- 
Welcome to a population that’s industry-minded .. . a stable, ment 98). The work was ar 
easily trained labor force that’s proud to offer a good day’s work to + — eeeaeet a 
for a day’s pay. Louisiana’s people supported the creation of the = sa od uriis Couneskaiision 
State Department of Commerce and Industry in 1936, supported pie cia Woltneun of the enieed- 
its pioneering 10-year ad valorem industrial tax exemption. Enjoy sity’s Lawrence Radiation Laboratory 
the benefits of a hospitable people and a cooperative state. Louisi- (Livermore). 
ana’s Department of Education provides special training for High-temperature reaction with hy- 
employees of new business and industry . . . Louisiana’s Employ- drogen chloride and steam gave three 
ment Security Division will conduct surveys of available labor, help identifiable compounds of the man- 
interview and screen employees. Such benefits are an idea why we made element: trichloride, oxychloride 
say, “In Louisiana, Climate is a lot more than just weather.” and oxide. Samples used in the re- 
action weighed about one 10-mil- 
lionth of a gram. 

Californium and berkelium (ele- 
ment 97) were first isolated in 
Write for new booklet, ‘Louisiana Invests in Industry.” Other information “visible” quantities two years ago, and 
available . . . each inquiry receives individualized handling. a high-flux reactor now under con- 
struction at Oak Ridge, Tenn., is ex- 


LOUISIANA DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE & INDUSTRY | ected to produce milligram quantities 


Every section of Louisiana has: SIZABLE COMMERCIAL CENTER/ABUNDANT 
FRESH WATER/ACCREDITED UNIVERSITY OR COLLEGES, GOOD SCHOOLS / 
TRADE SCHOOLS / GOOD TRANSPORTATION/LOW COST POWER AND FUELS 
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Why the use of UNITOL ACD in premium quality 
baking finishes has increased 45% since 1958 


The high purity of UNITOL ACD tall oil fatty acids 
is a big factor in its increasing popularity in baking 
finish formulations. Its exceptional color retention 
makes it ideally suited for wet ink overprint varnishes 
that possess extreme resistance to yellowing on both 
bake and overbake. This is one reason why more 
UNITOL ACD is used in these varnishes than any other 
brand of tall oil fatty acid. 


Tests of baked white enamel panels by The Hunter 
Color Difference Meter showed the color retention 


of the UNITOL ACD vehicle to be equal or better to 
comparable cotton seed acid resins and greatly superior 
to comparable soya acid resins. In addition, a 24% 
replacement of cocoanut oil with UNITOL ACD resulted 
in panels with color characteristics essentially equiv- 
alent to those formulated with 100% cocoanut oil, 
while the Sward hardness of the film increased as well. 
UNION-CAMP producesa complete range of tall oil prod- 
ucts from premium fatty acids to acid refined grades. 
Write for further information, samples and prices. 


(im UNION-CAMP 


CHEMICAL PRODUCTS DIVISION 


‘ 
Union Bag-Camp Paper Corporation -233 Broadway N.Y. 7. N_Y. 
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Prices of sulfur are firming up after more than four years of 
deterioration. Last week Pan American Sulphur Co. lifted tabs on both 
dark and bright sulfur by $2/ton. New prices, f.0.b. Coatzacoalcos, Mex.; 
dark sulfur, $22.50/ton; bright sulfur, $23.50/ton. In addition, Tampa, 
Fla., tabs will be increased $2/ton, f.o.b. trucks or railroad cars, at the 


company’s Tampa terminal. The latter applies to both dry bulk and liquid 
material. 





The adjusted prices will affect new customers immediately. 
Prices on business under contract will be applied as current contracts 
permit. 


U.S. producers were still evaluating the situation, but it appears 
that they will also hike prices. Freeport Sulphur Co. indicates that the new 
Mexican prices are more in line with its posted prices (CW Market News- 
letter, Aug. 29, ’59), but that the company will give consideration to 
revising its allowances to meet the new competitive situation. 

e 

Vinyl chloride prices are being changed again. Solvay Process 
Division of Allied Chemical is dropping prices from 11.3¢/Ib., f.o.b. 
Perkins, W. Va., freight allowed, to 8.91¢/lb., f.o.b. Perkins, freight 
equalized (tags are for tank-car quantities). In October, Solvay initiated 
the lower freight-allowed tabs (CW Market Newsletter, Oct. 22). 

* 

Two Airco liquid oxygen, nitrogen, argon units are reportedly 
about ready to go onstream. A 25-tons/day unit at Baton Rouge, La., is 
said to be slated for full production about the first of next year, and an- 
other 25-tons/day plant at Tampa, Fla., is expected to be in operation 
around the middle of January. 








Cyclohexane facilities have been completed at Continental 
Oil Co.’s Ponca City, Okla., refinery, according to the firm’s senior vice- 
president, Harold G. Osborn. The $1-million petrochemical plant will have 
a capacity of 20 million gal./year. Conoco has already started production 
of cyclohexane, which is used primarily as a raw material in nylon manu- 
facture. Among other industrial applications: use as a solvent and as a 
chemical intermediate. 





The new unit will receive hydrogen from the firm’s catalytic 
reformers at the adjacent refinery, which will be used to convert benzene 
into cyclohexane. 

ao 

Two facilities to obtain chemicals from pulp and paper operations 
have been brought onstream by Crown Zellerbach Corp. at Bogalusa, La. 
The new plants will be able to turn out 10 million Ibs./year of dimethyl 
sulfide, 5 million Ibs./year of dimethyl sulfoxide, and 1 million Ibs./year 
of methyl mercaptan. 








Market Black liquor obtained from the kraft recovery system of the 
company’s pulp and paper mill adjacent to the plants is used as raw 
Newsletter material for the process. A portion of the lignin in the black liquor is 
converted into dimethyl sulfide, oxidation of which produces dimethyl 


(Continued) sulfoxide 


The Bogalusa chemical facilities also produce about 1,700 
gal./day of sulfate turpentine and about 300 tons/day of tall oil. 


The West Coast ammonia price situation will remain unchanged 
in first-quarter "61 (CW Market Newsletter, Sept. 24). Producers have 
failed to notify customers of any price increase. Some West Coast ammonia 
producers expressed hope that higher tabs would go into effect in 61. 





Molten sulfur handling popped into the news again last week 
as Freeport Sulphur Co. revealed a $23-million expansion of its liquid 
sulfur terminal and shipping facilities. Freeport will enlarge its Port 
Sulphur, La., shipping facilities to handle upward of 1.5 million tons of 
the material. The firm is also adding new terminals along inland water- 
ways and the Atlantic seaboard. It will ship molten sulfur to Atlantic coast 
terminals in a T-2 tanker it is now converting, the S.S. Louisiana Sulphur. 





Later next month Texas Gulf Sulphur Co. will begin shipments 
of molten sulfur in its just-converted T-2, the Marine Sulphur Queen, 
reportedly the first deep-sea vessel outfitted solely for liquid sulfur transport. 


Demand for boron, bromine and barites in °60 is down, ac- 
cording to preliminary figures just released by the Bureau of Mines. An 
estimated 617,900 short tons of boron minerals and compounds will be 
sold or used in ’60 (equivalent to 313,000 s.t. of B-O;:), compared with 
619,946 s.t. turned out last year (314,286 s.t. of B2O;). In terms of dol- 
lars, however, the industry fared a little better, with 60 output valued at 
$46,405,000 vs. $46,150,000 reported last year. 





Sales this year of bromine will total about 177 million Ibs. 
(which represents 210 million lbs., gross weight, of bromine and bromine 
compounds). This is an 11% decline from ’59’s sales of 195,483,000 Ibs. 
(231,438,000 Ibs., gross weight, of bromine and bromine compounds). 
Total sales dollars were also off: about $46 million this year vs. the °59 
total of $51,508,000. 





Barites output in 60 is estimated at 726,000 s.t., compared 
with 901,815 s.t. turned out in ’59. Dollar value is also down: from °59’s 
total of $10,300,860 to $8,532,000 this year. 





But magnesium will show a good gain in ’60. Production in the 
year is expected to total 39,630 short tons, an increase of 28% over ’59. 
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Pilot Plant Facilities 
and experience can 
help you find the 


best solution 


CB&I pilot plant facilities are avail- 
able for determining heat transfer 
coefficients on unknown materials. 
Typical evaporator-crystallizer unit 
at right provides valuable data for 
design of processing equipment. 


In the design of heat transfer units, such as multiple effect 
evaporators and crystallizers, there is no substitute for exper- 
ience and equipment. This is why so many companies with heat 
transfer problems bring them to CB&I. 

Here, CB&I’s expert chemical engineering staff—using pilot 
plant facilities—tackles each problem on an individual basis. 
The result: custom-designed heat transfer equipment to meet 
specific requirements. 

It will pay you to investigate CB&I’s coordinated services— 
engineering, fabrication and erection—which form a single source 
and responsibility for guaranteed heat transfer equipment. Write 
today for details. 


Cuicaco Brince & Iron ComPANy 


332 SOUTH MICHIGAN AVENUE 
CHICAGO 4, ILLINOIS 





CB&i Engineered 
Equipment Includes: 
Crystallizers 
Evaporators 
Flash Evaporation Systems 
Condensers 
Vacuum Dryers 
Reboilers 
Vaporizers 


Boiler Feed 
Water Equipment 


Custom-Made Heat 
Transfer Equipment 


OFFICES AND SUBSIDIARIES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 
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New UNox diepoxides 
for plastics 


Many plastics producers are finding UNox 
Epoxide 207 (dicyclopentadiene dioxide) 
an exciting new resin intermediate. With 
its compact molecular structure, UNOx 
207 looks especially promising for high- 
temperature resins, glass fiber laminates, 
abrasive wheel and brake lining binders 
and adhesives, and encapsulating 
materials. 

Unox 207 is a white crystalline pow- 
der, and its structure looks like this. . . 


bos 
CH, ? 


The epoxy groups on UNox Epoxide 
207 are most reactive under acidic condi- 
tions. UNox 207 cures rapidly with many 
common, low-cost hardeners to form 
plastics with high heat distortion temper- 
atures. Illustrating this, test bars made 
with UNox Epoxide 207, maleic anhy- 
dride, and trimethylol propane, retained 
a heat distortion temperature in the 300° 
C. range, even after aging for 400 hours 
at 260° C. Glass fiber laminates made 
from a system based on UNox 207 were 
aged 192 hours at 500° F. and still had a 
flexural strength of 22,000 psi. 

Diepoxide hardener systems have a 
long pot life at room temperature, but 
can be cured rapidly at higher tempera- 
tures. A good resin formulation for 
evaluation use is: 


1.0 mole dicyclopentadiene dioxide 
.8 mole maleic anhydride 
.13 mole trimethylol propane 


After being warmed slightly, then al- 
lowed to cool to 30° C., the resin has a 


viscosity of 100 cps. and a pot life of 


longer than a week. The mixture can be 
cured in a few minutes by raising its 
temperature to 130-140° C. For ultimate 
high heat distortion properties a high- 
temperature post-cure is recommended. 

Stable “B” stage resins can be pro- 
duced in solvent or as a dry powder. 


After six months on the shelf ““B”’ stage 


UNox 207 resins, prepared by prereact- 
ing 40 to 60 per cent of the available 
carboxyl groups, can be fused under 


mild pressures and temperatures of 


160° C. They will also form up to 70 
per cent solutions in acetone —toluene 
mixtures, 

Fillers such as aluminum powder 
markedly improve impact strength and 
machineability. Fortwotechnical reports, 
“Resin-Forming Reactions of Epoxide 
201° and “High-Temperature Eroxy 
Resins” or technical information sheets 
on UNnox Epoxides 206 and 207, please 
mail the coupon. 


Water-resistant rubless 
floor polishes 


When the kids play Lord Nelson in the 
family tub, and the rain outside has a 
way of tracking itself indoors—waxed 
floors become the target for spotting 
and marring. 


Ee 4 


The problem facing the floor polish 
formulator is to develop a polish that is 
resistant to water-spotting, and that can 
be removed easily when the floors are 
washed. 

Morpholine answers these problems— 

First, and most important, polishes 
prepared with morpholine are water- 
resistant in less than an hour—normally 
twenty minutes after application. This 
speed is equaled by no other material. 
Yet polishes based on morpholine can 
be removed easily by scrubbing with 
soap and water. 

Secondly, with morpholine, wide vari- 
ations in formulation can be tolerated 
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with no serious change in the emulsion. 
In fact, an excess of morpholine even 
provides freeze-thaw stability. 

Polishes based on morpholine form 
bright, even, wear-resistant films on 
linoleum, mastic, hardwood, and other 
floor surfaces. 

To find out how you can take ad- 
vantage of the properties of morpholine, 
check the coupon below for a copy of the 
paper “‘Performance of Morpholine in 
Floor Polish—Rate of Development of 
Water Resistance.” 

Tear out this coupon. Check the boxes on 
which you'd like more information, and mail 
to Dept. H, Union Carbide Chemicals Com- 
pany, Division of Union Carbide Corporation, 
270 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 

©) Resin-Forming Reactions 

C) High-Temperature Epoxy Resins 

| Unox Epoxide 206 and 207 technical sheets 
_] Performance of Morpholine 
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And remember, there is a CARBIDE sales 
office near you where you can obtain the 
services of a CARBIDE Technical Repre- 
sentative. His wide industry experience 
is backed by both extensive chemical 
training—and by Technical Specialists. 


UNox and UNION Carpibe are registered trade marks. 
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Importers Push for Bigger ‘Perchlor’ Sales 


After carving out gains in the do- 
mestic market for the past five years, 
trichloroethylene imports will level off 
in the years ahead (see chart above). 
But in the meantime, importers of 
solvents intend to push hard for in- 
creased sales of perchloroethylene. 
Imports of perchloroethylene this year 
were double those of °59; and a 50% 
increase over the 60 mark is expected 
by *62. 

The major importers explained to 
CW this week that although they 
could increase trichloroethylene sales 
substantially during the next few years, 
they’ve decided to maintain their pres- 
ent share of the market—about 14%. 
It is unwise, they say, to take more 
than 15% of the total domestic mar- 
ket, Reason: a more serious price war 
than the existing one might result if 
they push for increased trichloro- 
ethylene sales. This not only would 
generate further il] will among domes- 
tic producers but also would ad- 
versely affect their over-all business 
and profits. 

U.S. producers of solvents are wary 
but admit that prospects for a leveling 
off of trichloroethylene imports are 
good. To be on the safe side, how- 
ever, domegtie producers are improv- 


ing their production techniques to 
meet the possible challenge of further 
foreign penetration. Last week, for 
example, Du Pont revealed plans to 
close its Wyandotte, Mich., plant by 


Jan. 31, ’61, and to consolidate all of . 


its trichlolorethylene production at 
Niagara Falls, N.Y. The major rea- 
son: to allow Du Pont, with an im- 
proved production process to be in- 
stalled at Niagara Falls, to compete 
more effectively against lower price 
imports. 

Trichlor Gains: Actually, trichloro- 
ethylene imports have been plaguing 
U.S. producers since ’50, when 2.5 
million Ibs. came into this country. 
During the subsequent five years for- 
eign trichloroethylene gained a 20- 
million-lbs. market in the U.S. 

However, it was not until after °55 
that imports of this chemical began to 
really move in, make a serious im- 
pact on sales of the domestically prod- 
uced material. For example, in °57 
imports jumped to 41 million Ibs.; 
they reached 52 million in °59; and 
hit a record-breaking 57 million Ibs. 
this year. 

U.S. consumption of trichloroethy- 
lene is expected to reach 4V0 million 
Ibs. by the end of this year while pres- 


ent production capacity is approxi- 
mately 485 million Ibs. (CW, March 
26). Plants are being operated at 73% 
of capacity instead of 83%, which 
would be the rate if there were no 
imports. 

By 62, over 432 million lbs. will be 
required to satisfy U.S. demand. But 
assuming that imports will gain only 
slightly over present rates by ’62, 
capacity utilization may reach 77% by 
that year. This may influence some 
producers to think about new expan- 
sion. 

Tetrachloroethane, the precursor to 
trichloroethylene, has a very short im- 
port history—3.5 million Ibs. in ’58, 
11.5 million in ’59, and 18 million in 
"60. Most, if noi all, of this material 
was purchased by Du Pont from Edi- 
son of Milan under a temporary con- 
tractual arrangement. The contract ex- 
pired in September of this year and, 
according to Du Pont officials, there 
are no immediate plans to renew. 

Perchlor Problem to Persist: Al- 
though relief seems to lie in sight for 
trichloroethylene marketers, import- 
ed perchloroethylene will still be a 
problem. The marketing plans of two 
major importers, Chemical Manufac- 
turing Corp. and International Selling 
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FOR HIRE 


Arapahoe can help you 
solve your problems of in- 
termediate-scale manufac- 


ture 


. Is especially qualified 
for operations involving 
the hazardous Grignard re- 


action. 


For CUSTOM SYNTHE- 
SIS we invite your confi- 
dential inquiry. Ask Dept. 
‘“‘A’’ for MADE TO 
ORDER, CHEMICALS BY 
ARAPAHOE. 





ARAPAHOE CHEMICALS, INC. 


PRODUCERS OF FINE ORGANIC CHEMICALS 








SELF-EMULSIFIABLE 


SPERM 
ESTER 


W-G-S ‘““HYWAX-122” FORMS 
STABLE EMULSIONS WITH WATER 


SELF-EMULSIFIABLE “HYWAX-122” forms 
permanent emulsions containing as much 
as 95% water in neutral, acid or alka- 
line solutions. Stable emulsions are easily 
formed by adding warm water to the 
melted wax and agitating. 

“HYWAX-122” forms a white, creamy [o- 
tion, without odor or separation, even after 
Standing for weeks. With 50% water, 
creamy paste is formed, which may be 
diluted later. 

“HYWAX-122” is composed of alcohol 
esters of myristic, palmitic and stearic acids 
with a chemically-bound emulsifier. Light 
color, heat stable, free of odor, with 120°F 
melting point. Won’t oxidize nor turn rancid. 

Data sheet, prices and samples on request. 





SMITH, unc. 


TRAIN AVENUE CLEVELAND 13, OHIO 
Phone: TOwer 1-3676 








MARKETS 


Corp., will affect the future. One 
(which asked not to be identified) in- 
tends to continue an aggressive sales 
program during the next year or 
more. However, both say they do not 
plan to allow imports to be greater 
than 15% of the total U.S. consump- 
tion in the foreseeable future. 

It wasn’t until °58 that foreign pro- 
ducers started pushing perchloroethy- 
lene sales in the U.S. In that year a 
total of only 8 million Ibs. entered this 
country; in °59, 12 million; and this 
year, 24 million. 

But more perchloroethylene will be 
coming into this country during the 
next two years. In ’60 foreign material 
captured 11% (24 million lbs.) of the 
total U.S. market. By ’62 the import- 
ers will be selling at least 34 million 
Ibs. (14% of U.S. consumption). 

By °62 approximately 243 million 
Ibs. of perchlor will be used in the 
U.S., an increase of 38 million Ibs. 
over the present level. 

However, with imports supplying a 
good share of this increase, domestic 
producers will have little to cheer 
about. Thus by 62 it’s likely that the 
industry will not be able to raise 
operating rates much above the present 
level, 73% of capacity. 

Pricing a Problem: U.S. producers 
of trichlor and perchlor are concerned 
over the impact of imports on domes- 
tic prices. The published price for 
trichloroethylene is 12% ¢/Ib. deliv- 
ered (tank-car quantities). The import- 
ers attempt to market their material 
at 12¢/lb. below domestic price. But 
this 2¢ differential is reportedly only 
rarely maintained. 

U.S. producers point out that the 
importers price their material as low 
as necessary to get the business. In 
some cases the material is moving at 
2¢ to 3¢/Ib. below schedule. U.S. 
producers react differently to this sit- 
uation in the marketplace; some hold 
fast to their price schedules while 
others meet the low bids of importers. 

Four European countries have been 
the major factors in this import situa- 
tion—Italy, United Kingdom, France 
and Belgium. However, sizable in. 
ports are also coming from Sweden 
and West Germany. Italy and U.K. 
have dominated the trichloroethylene 
scene; France and Belgium have con- 
centrated on perchloroethylene im- 
ports. For example, during the past 
five years Italy and the U.K. alone 
shipped 60 to 85% of all the trichlor 
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that arrived at U.S. docks, while Bel- 
gium and France exported almost all 
the foreign perchloroethylene used in 
the U.S. (about 70%). 

Four importers have handled sales 
of these European-made chemicals— 
Chemical Manufacturing Corp. for 
the U.K., Ming Corp. for Italy, In- 
ternational Selling Corp. for France 
and International Petro Solvents for 
Belgium, Germany and Sweden. 

End-Use Pattern: Metal degreasing 
is the major end-use for trichloro- 
ethylene. This accounts for 90% of 
the total U.S. consumption during this 
current year. Degreasing has realized 
a healthy growth pattern, especially 
since °54 when neutral-type stabilizers 
appeared on the scene. 

Now two new developments prom- 
ise to make the metal industry an even 
more important trichloro consumer in 
the years ahead: trichlor-based phos- 
phatizing and trichlor-based painting. 
Both of these processes have been 
developed by Du Pont and are being 
actively promoted in the industry. 

Drycleaning is the major end-use 
for perchloroethylene. During ’59, 160 
nillion lbs., 78% of total U.S. de- 
mand (CW, March 26), went into this 
outlet. Here its major competition is 
Stoddsrd Solvent (an aliphatic petro- 
leum naphtha). Perchloroethylene con- 
sumption has been growing in this 
area much more rapidly than the over- 
all growth of drycleaning services. 

New drycleaning establishments 
such as the Martinizing chain of retail 
stores with drycleaning facilities on 
the premises have given impetus to 
the perchloroethylene growth pattern. 
Major reason for this move toward 
perchloroethylene is the general lack 
of zoning restrictions for drycleaning 
establishments utilizing perchloroethy- 
lene as the cleaning solvent (perchlor 
is nonflammable). 

In addition, self-service-type dry- 
cleaning machines utilizing perchlor as 
the solvent are being introduced and 
promoted by Norge, RCA and Stand- 
ard Inc., which should stimulate con- 
sumption of perchloroethylene. 

Looking Ahead: If importers fol- 
low through on their intentions, com- 
bined imports of trichloroethylene and 
perchloroethylene will likely level off 
in the next two years. This would lead 
to a period in which both domestic 
producers and importers would be 
able to maintain the status of profit- 
able coexistence. 
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lf you make DDP, DDA, DIOA and DIOP you can 
produce lighter colored, more stable plasticizers 

with Amoco Oxo Alcohcl. The extremely low carbonyl 
content, excellent esterification color and storage 
stability of AMoco Oxo Alcchols are the reasons. 
The mechanical and electrical properties of vinyls 
compounded with DDP made from Amoco Decyl Alcohol 
are particularly outstanding. 


As an esterifier you get an important pius with AMoco 
Oxo Alcohols in addition to better quality finished 
product: You get improved processing. Crude esters 
require less bleaching to meet color specifications. 
Less troubie is encountered with the re-use of 
unreacted alcohol. 


Your inquiry about Amoco Oxo Alcohol wiil receive 
immediate attention. 


AMOCO CHEMICALS CORPORATION 
910 South Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 80, Illinois 
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Refractories confine heat for every process need when you 


mix imagination with Alcoa Aluminas 


Time and again, higher process heats have formed the key to new products, greater production, increased quality 
and lower costs. As temperatures climb, refractory performance becomes more and more critical . . . making it in- 
creasingly important to use refractories fortified with Alcoa® Aluminas. As the alumina content of a refractory 
material increases, these unique benefits occur: strength and stability increase under load at high temperatures. . . 
coefficient of expansion decreases . . . resistance to chemical attack improves . . . spalling, abrasion and fluxing 
decline . . . effective service life grows longer and longer. Happily, the first cost of high-alumina refractories is sur- 
prisingly low. ALCOA does not make refractories. However, we will gladly refer you to a reliable supplier who uses 
Alcoa Aluminas to make finer refractories. Write to: ALUMINUM COMPANY OF AMERICA, Chemicals Division, 707-M 
Alcoa Building, Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 


ae aa W ALCOA CHEMICALS 
Sieh Nici A ALUMINUM COMPANY OF AMERICA 
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SALES anp DISTRIBUTION 


Chemical Trading Stamps? 


Will trading stamps be added to 
the growing number of sales weapons 
in the chemical seller’s arsenal? It’s 
a serious question; during recent 
weeks, two trading stamp companies 
have launched efforts to penetrate 
chemical markets, and already at least 
one chemical seller has begun giving 
stamps to its customers. 

Despite its novelty, stamp-promoted 
selling of industrial chemicals is draw- 
ing widespread interest, a CHEMICAL 
WEEK spot-check last week showed, 
and not much of it is favorable. Al- 
though few of those contacted know 
much about how such plans work, 
the early consensus is: “Sounds like 
a bad thing for the industry—a little 
too much like kickbacks.” 

How It Started: Just two weeks ago 
(CW Market Newsletter, Dec. 10) a 
New Jersey firm, Circo Corp. (Rah- 
way)—a combination metal degreas- 
ing equipment manufacturer and 
chlorinated solvents distributor—began 
giving S&H Green Stamps to pur- 
chasers of its imported trichloro- 
ethylene. Circo sells nationally, has 14 
warehouses across the nation. The 
company’s goal, aside from boosting 
sales volume, was to reduce credit 
costs (only prompt payers get the 
stamps). 

The Circo trading stamp plan rep- 
resents the first use of the sales premi- 
ums, widely used in retail selling, in 
the chemical process industries. More- 
over it’s the first time that the Sperry 
& Hutchinson Co. (New York), 
largest and oldest of the stamp com- 
panies, has ventured into an industrial 
market. 

How It Works: Circo offers to give 
S&H Green Stamps to purchasers of 
its imported trichloroethylene. Basis: 
one stamp for each 10¢ purchase. 
(Solvents sellers view Circo’s stamp 
scheme as an alternative to other 
forms of price discounts or outright 
price cuts, figure it may stir an even 
more intense price war among U.S. 
trichlor marketers if it catches on. See 
also p. 73.) However, there’s one 
catch, and for Circo it is an important 
one: to get the stamps, trichlor cus- 
tomers must pay their bills in full 
within 10 days after invoicing. 

Circo has stamped in green ink a re- 


minder of its offer on all its trichlor 
invoices. If the payment is received 
within the specified time span, the 
customer’s stamps are sent to his ac- 
counting department. 

Tryout: So far, Circo has decided 
not to give the stamps to its perchlor 
customers or buyers of its line of 
metal degreasing equipment. One ex- 
ception: Circo is trying to collect its 
overdue receivables from all its cus- 
tomers by offering them stamps when 
they pay. This, however, is a one- 
shot attempt. 

Normally, the trading stamps go 
only to buyers of the company’s im- 
ported trichloroethylene. Reasons: 
Circo wants to test the scheme with 
its trichlor business first, figures there’s 
enough extra margin on the imported 
material to support the costs of the 
stamp program. 

Wellington Vandeveer, Circo presi- 
dent, figures his firm can bite off at 
least 30-35% more of the big tri- 
chloroethylene market with the help of 
stamps. (Circo’s trichlor sales now top 
$1 million annually, are nearly half 
the company’s total volume.) 

And Vandeveer is counting on the 
stamps to lure in his accounts receiv- 
able in less time. Currently, Circo’s 
customers are averaging 42 days to 
pay their bills; Vandeveer hopes to 
get this figure into the mid-20s. 

Circo may get some promotional 
mileage from its novel trading stamp 
plan, particularly since it’s the first 
industrial concern to give out the 
ubiquitous S&H Green Stamp. AIl- 
ready, Circo has launched mailings 
to its solvents customers, urging them 
to get in on its “windfall bonus.” 

Other Stamp Plans: Although Circo 
was first to hit the CPI with trading 
stamps, and was first to use S&H 
stamps industrially, another stamp 
company, Chicago-based Industrial 
Gift Stamp Co., was actually the first 
to use trading stamps in industrial 
selling situations (CW, Oct. 15, p. 28). 
IGS’s purple stamps are given to cus- 
tomers on the basis of one stamp per 
each 27¢ purchase. Although only 
steel and plumbing supply distribu- 
tors have used them so far, IGS ex- 
pects to approach the chemical indus- 
try soon. Reportedly, two chemical 


Circo's Vandeveer: ‘Trading stamps 
could boost “trichlor" sales 30-35%. 


‘We figure stamps will help cut our 
receivables almost in half.’ 


‘Let's not forget that these trading 
stamps are company property.’ 
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(others to order) 


for varying uses such as dis- 
persing agents, corrosion-inhibi- 
tors, alkyd-formers and _ espe- 
cially curing and cross-linking 
agents for epoxy resins. 


In addition to our well known 
line of aliphatic hydrocarbons, 
we custom manufacture for 
specific needs. Ask for prices 
and information. 
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WITHOUT IT 


After all, what other 
medium makes prospects 
come looking for you? 

No wonder it’s indispen- 
sable to CPI-Management 
. .. What other purchasing 
handbook gives them so 
much? 

That’s why so many ad- 
vertisers are using big 
space (full-pages and mul- 
ti-page catalog units) in 
this showcase for the big- 
gest buyers in the Chemi- 
cal Process Industries. 

Now’s the time. . . re- 
serve your space today! 
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firms are considering this scheme. 

Critical Reaction: Early reaction to 
IGS’s industrial trading stamp plans 
has been varied, with the preponder- 
ance of it being quite critical. “I'd 
throw the first man out of my office 
who proposed such a scheme,” was 
the comment of one Midwest chemical 
purchasing man to CHEMICAL WEEK. 

Others have labeled both stamp ar- 
rangements as “gimmicks” or kick- 
backs. Some have even gone so far as 
to call the stamp plans commercial 
bribery. 

Main Objections: Most criticisms of 
the industrial stamp plans center on 
the use of stamps by customer com- 
panies. Many chemical purchasing 
men checked by CHEMICAL WEEK 
feel it’s basically dishonest for a sal- 
aried P.A. to accept anything from a 
supplier, particularly when it repre- 
sents a discount, as trading stamps do. 

Circo’s answer: chemical purchas- 
ing men will not receive the stamps. 
Instead, they will be sent to the office 
that paid the bill, which would gen- 
erally mean to the treasurer’s office 
or to the accounting department. What 
happens at that point is the customer's 
business. 

Vandeveer also says Circo hopes to 
stave off any temptation for em- 
ployees to take company stamps 
(which are identical to those given at 
supermarkets) for personal use. It 
urges wide publicity of the trading 
stamp idea within customer firms. 

Another widely heard criticism: 
few companies have policies that 
cover such matters as trading stamps. 
Most of them would have to set up a 
system for storing them, pasting them 
in books, keeping records and redemp- 
tion. And for what would a large cor- 
poration use the trading stamps? 

Circo’s answer: while most firms do 
not now have policies that would 
cover trading stamps, if a company 
wants to accept them it would net be 
hard to work out a suitable savings 
plan. And S&H has a list of worth- 
while, special corporate redemption 
items. Some uses suggested by Circo 
and S&H: 

(1) Gifts to charitable organizations. 

(2) Equipment for employees— 
sporting goods, refrigerators. 

(3) Office equipment. 

Prospects: Both Circo and Sperry 
& Hutchinson admit their present 
scheme is experimental. S&H is work- 
ing on similar arrangements with 
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other industrial companies, though it 
plans to restrict stamp plans to one 
firm for each chemical commodity. 

Neither firm will discuss costs of 
setting up a stamp plan, but it’s under- 
stood that S&H gets 1 to 3% of Circo 
sales under the plan. 

So far, S&H has decided against 
issuing stamps worth more than its 
standard one (that given for each 
10¢ purchase). It doesn’t want to 
“dilute” the powerful identification 
force of the green stamp by turning 
out stamps with higher values. 

S&H has come out with a larger 
book, however, for the convenience 
of industrial stamp savers. The new 
books will hold 10,000 stamps, com- 
pared with 1,200 in the standard con- 
sumer book. 

Just what lies ahead for trading 
stamps in the chemical industry is 
difficult to predict. Most purchasing 
men believe stamp plans will meet stiff 
resistance among most medium-size 
and large chemical producers. Per- 
haps the best chance for trading stamp 
acceptance is with the smaller chemi- 


Solids Silos 


These odd-looking rail cars repre- 
sent the latest ideas of Netherlands 
chemical traffic men on how to handle 
granular or powdered materials such 
as dry chemicals, plastics, fertilizers, 
cement. Each car carries two steel 
spheres with a combined cargo volume 
of 1,200 cu.ft—less than one-third 
the capacity of conventional U.S.- 
made hopper cars. Carrying capacity: 
28 tons; loaded weight: 40 tons. Secret 
of the spheres: cargoes are handled 
pneumatically with air pressures up to 
almost three atmospheres. 





Three of the many helpful properties imparted to industrial processes are 1) making resin-coated foundry sand flow freely with Witco Calcium Stearate; 
2) gelling mineral spirits with Witco Aluminum Stearate +22; 3) waterproofing rope with Witco Aluminum Stearate #119. 


HERE’S CHEMICAL VERSATILITY 
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Ay Witco Chemical Company, Ince. 
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cal producers and resellers. These 
businesses are often proprietorships, 
and the owner may use his stamps 
personally if he wishes. 

Circo’s major business is with 
smaller accounts, which may explain 
its enthusiasm for the stamp scheme. 

At any rate, it appears that trading 
stamps are in for considerable dis- 
cussion before industrial chemical 
marketers sift all the pros and cons of 
this revolutionary kind of price dis- 
count. 


For British Trade 


CPI producers with an eye on the 
British market will soon have a new 
outlet for their promotional wares. 
The U.S. Dept. of Commerce and 
Dept. of Agriculture are now round- 
ing out plans for a U.S. Trade Center 
to open in London next spring. 

This will be the first permanent 
government-sponsored display of its 
kind abroad, says Commerce. It urges 
interested manufacturers to consult 
either the Commerce Dept. field 
offices or its Office of Trade Promo- 
tion, Bureau of Foreign Commerce. 

Although company representatives 
will take orders for goods on display, 
the center will concentrate on helping 
U.S. firms find British distributors 
and survey potential markets. 


France on Guard 


Despite its booming production and 
exports, the French chemical industry 
is worried about foreign competition, 
especially from U.S. companies. 

This was admitted by Maurice 
Brulfer, president of the Chemical 
Trade Assn., in a recent speech to 
French financial writers. 

The French consider U.S. com- 
panies a threat, according to Brulfer, 
because their chemical industry is so 
much smaller than that of the U.S., 
both in output and in size of indi- 
vidual companies. When the U.S. puts 
a mere 6% of its production on the 
international market, its exports are 
equal in value to half of the French 
industry’s total production, he said. 
And although French companies de- 
vote about the same percentage of 
their sales to research as do their 
counterparts in other producing coun- 
tries, it’s hard for even a big French 
company to keep pace with a USS. 
firm whose net profits alone are often 





GxDSSAD FOR UP-TO-DATE CLEANING EFFICIENCY. ..<2< QO CX) 
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It’s true! Caustic cleaning solutions for 
the following jobs are more effective with 
Pfizer Gluconates: 

—The inclusion of Pfizer 
Gluconates in your formula gives your bot- 
tling customer a washing compound that 
gets bottles sparkling clean—free of haze 
and rust spots that could mar their ap- 
pearance. Pfizer Gluconates also provide 
for more efficient aluminum label removal 
and prevent the development of scale on 
equipment. 

—Outstanding caustic rust 
removal compounds are possible with 
Pfizer Gluconates. Besides dissolving rust 
efficiently, the presence of gluconates 
will retard after-rust and prolong the life 
CHAS. PFIZER & CO.,INC.,, 
CHEMICAL SALES DIV., 

630 FLUSHING AVENUE, 
BROOKLYN 6, NEW YORK 


Branch Offices: Clifton, N. J.; Chicago, Ill.; San Francisco, Calif.; 
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(XC. ADD PFIZER GLUCONATES TO YOUR CAUSTIC 


of the bath. Also, a small amount of glu- 
conate added to standard alkaline clean- 
ing compounds helps in the removal of 
light rust films. 

—Pfizer Gluconates 
in aluminum etching compounds prevent 
the formation of hard, adherent scale. Ef- 
ficient and economical, too, because you 
use very little gluconate in the com- 
pounds, yet assure an even, uniform etch. 

—Pfizer 
Gluconates improve the efficiency of 
caustic paint-stripping compounds. They 
increase the rate of paint film removal 
and permit free rinsing of the paint- 
stripped metal. Pfizer Gluconates elimi- 
nate the usual after-film of iron oxide. 


Science for the 
world’s well-being 


Manufacturing Chemists 
for Over 100 Years 


FORMULATIONS @ 2A) 


Pfizer Gluconates have a proven record 
of stability in caustic compounds, both 
in storage and in use. Be sure your caustic 
formulation line is complete. Write to 
Pfizer for technical data and use-level in- 
formation on sodium gluconate and glu 
conic acid. 
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| Please send me Technical Bulletin 102, 
“Pfizer Products for Chemical Cleaning.” 
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Vernon, Calif.; Atlanta, Ga.; Dallas, Texas; Montreal, Canada 
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MUAIRIG AOD 


Since pioneering the production of phthalic anhydride from ortho. 
xylene and later producing the first isophthalic acid, Oronite 
continues to grow as a major source of supply for the important 
dibasic intermediates. 


Write for new 
Maleic & 
Fumaric 
Brochure 





With completion of its new large scale maleic and fumaric plant 
Oronite becomes one of the world’s largest petrochemical resources 
for multi-functional building block chemicals. Why not .alk over 
your requirements with Oronite? 











CALIFORNIA CHEMICAL COMPANY 


ORONITE DIVISION . 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES « 200 Bush Street, San Francisco 20, California 
SALES OFFICES « New York, Boston, Wilmington, Chicago, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Houston, 


Tulsa, Los Angeles, San Francisco, Seattle 


FOREIGN AFFILIATE e California Chemical international, inc., San Francisco, Geneva, Panama 
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SALES 


as large as the French firm’s sales. 

For this reason, Brulfer stated, 
“We cannot consider without reserve 
and even uneasiness the growing im- 
portance of investments by American 
chemical companies in Europe.” 

He also indicated that the French 
chemical industry is not happy about 
the tendency of U.S. firms to build 
their own plants in France instead of 
licensing French companies to use 
their processes and patents, as they 
once did. 


DATA DIGEST 


e Sulfuric Acid: New edition of 
sulfuric acid brochure includes data 


on uses, manufacture, properties, stor- ° 


age, handling and methods of analy- 
sis. General Chemical Division, Allied 
Chemical Corp. (40 Rector St., New 
York 6). 

e Converting Starch: Kit contains 
brochure and technical bulletin de- 
scribing dustless, high-density, flash- 
dried starch for enzyme converting. 
Industrial Division, Corn Products 
Sales Co. (10 East 56th St., New 
York 22). 

e Hygienic Guides: Five new fold- 
ers (cost: 25¢ each) outline potential 
health hazards, standards for allow- 
able exposures, and medica] treat- 
ment for overexposure to acetonitrile, 
diethylamine, diethylene triamine, ni- 
tropropane and_tetrachloroethylene. 
American Industrial Hygiene Assn. 
(14125 Prevost, Detroit 27, Mich.). 

e Electroplating: Bulletin describes 
18 electroplating methods, including 
three new nickel processes. Hanson- 
Van Winkle-Munning Co. (Church 
St., Matawan, N.J.). 

e Food Products: New catalog 
lists Food & Drug Administration- 
approved surfactants and emulsifiers 
for use by the ice cream, baking and 
food processing industries. Process 
Chemicals Co. (8733 South Dice Rd., 
Santa Fe Springs, Calif.). 

e Fatty Acids: Booklet gives speci- 
fications and composition analyses for 
coconut fatty acids, including caprylic, 
capric, lauric and myristic, stripped 
and distilled coco acids and a capric- 
myristic blend. Armour Industrial 
Chemical Co. (Chicago 6). 

e Ethers: New, 40-page bulletin lists 
properties and uses of ethers and gly- 
col diethers. Union Carbide Chemicals 
Co. (270 Park Ave., New York 17). 








INDUSTRIES, 


Published: each Saturday—closes 11 
days in advance. __ 

Rate—$3.00 per line ($1.50 per line 
for position wanted ads), minimum 3 
lines. Allow 5 average words as line; 
Count one half line for box number. 





























performance plastics 
Will relocate. PW.3194, Chemi- 
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‘ St., | 2 
BOE ft. T7316 heat exchonger 
OD tubes, ; Sfainlese 
Perry, 1415 N. Sixth St., » 22 
1300 gol. 7316 Stainless posteted pa vac- 
uum internal, agitator, 74% HP drive. Perry, 
1415 N. Sixth St., Phila. 22, Pa. 











T316 stainless bubbie 
— heads. Perry, 1415 N. 
, Pa. 





CHEICALS WANTED 





on 
in this column 


— 








12, New ork 36, N.Y. 


CONTRACT WORK WANTED 








Belgian chemical plant located in Brussels area 

canal to Antwerp, ‘vith equipment for 
processing of liquids and powders (grinding, 
drying, milling, blending, packing, etc. . . . ) 
wishes to diversify present production range or 
start new industrial activities covering Common 
Market countries. All types of co-operation 
(license, contract manufacturing or others) will 
be considered. All communications received will 
= sugtes coffidentially, CWW-5715, Chemical 

eek. 





PROFESSIONAL SERVICES 





Technical Guidance by Martin H. Gurley, Jr., 
Research Advisory Service, RFD. 4 Lexington, 
Va. COngress 1-3294, 





egg ie 








ive in answer to your advertise 
are submitted by each of the applicants 

hope of securing the position offered. 
When there are many applicants it frequently 
happens that the only letters acknowledged are 
those of promising candidates, (Others do not 
receive the slightest indication that their letters 
have even been ived, much less given any 
consideration.) These men often become discour- 
aged, will not respond to future adyertisements 
and sometimes even question if they are bona fide. 
We can guarantee that Every Advertisement 
Printed Is Duly Authorized. Now won't you help 
keep our readers interested in this advertising by 
acknowledging every application received, even if 
you only return the letters of unsuccessful appli- 
cants to them marked say, “Position filled, thank 
you.” If you don’t care to reveal your identity, 
mail them in plain envelopes. We suggest this 
in a spirit of helpful co-operation between em- 
ployers and the men replying to Positions Vacant 
advertisements. Classifi Advertising Division, 
McGraw-Hill Publishing Company. “Put Yourself 
in the Place of the Other Fellow.” 
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1959 
1959 
WEEKLY BUSINESS INDICATORS Latest Week Preceding Week Year Ago 
Chemical Week output index (1957=100) 124.5 124.5 115.9 
Chemical Week wholesale price index (1947=100) 106.8 107.4 110.9 
Stock price index (12 firms, Standard & Poor's) 46.69 46.08 60.61 
Steel ingot output (thousand tons) 1,387 1,396 2,726 
Electric power (million kilowatt-hours) 14,604 14,368 14,167 
Crude oil and condensate (daily av., thousand bbls.) 7,152 6,984 1,420 
TRADE INDICATORS Manufacturers’ Sales Manufacturers’ Inventories 
(million dollars) Latest Month Preceding Month Year Ago Latest Month Preceding Month Year Ago 
All manufacturing 29,640 30,070 29,384 54,310 54,710 $1,515 
Chemicals and allied products 2,250 2,300 2,219 4,130 4,160 4,037 
Petroleum and coal products 3,210 3,200 3,037 3,260 3,260 3,295 
Paper and allied products 1,050 1,090 1,006 1,640 1,640 1,481 
Textile products 1,140 1,200 1,197 2,690 2,640 2,536 
CHEMICAL CUSTOMERS CLOSE-UP 
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Chemical Week 
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ALLIED CHEMICAL CORP., NITROGEN DIV. Agency—G. M. Basford Co. 


ALLIED CHEMICAL CORP., SOLVAY PROCESS DIV. Agency—kKastor, 
Hilton, Chesley, Clifford “ke Atherton, Inc. . 2nd cover 


ALLOY STEEL PRODUCTS CO. Agency—Chirurg & Cairns, Inc. 43 

ALUMINUM CO. OF AMERICA Agency—Ketchum, MacLeod & Grove, Inc. 

AMERICAN CYANAMID CO. Agency—Erwin Wasey, Ruthrauff & Ryan, Inc. 

AMOCO CHEMICAL CORP. Agency—D’Arcy Advertising Co. 

ANSUL CHEMICAL CO. Agency—-Brad Sebstad, Inc. 

ANTARA CHEMICALS, DIV. OF GENERAL ANILINE & FILM CORP. 
Agency—The House of Twiss 

ARAPAHOE CHEMICALS, INC. Agency—The Schuyler Hopper Co. 

BADGER MFG. CO. Agency—F. P. Walther, Jr. & Assoc 

BERKSHIRE CHEMICALS, INC. Agency—Givauden Adv., Inc 

BRYTON CHEMICAL CO. Agency—Benton & Bowles, Inc 

BZURA CHEMICAL CO., INC. Agency—Ray Ellis Advertising, Inc 


‘CALLERY CHEMICAL CO., SUB. OF MINE SAFETY APPLIANCES nate y-- 
Ketchum Macleod & ‘Grove Inc 


CHEMICAL & INDUSTRIAL CORP. Agency—Strauchen & McKim Adv. 
CHICAGO BRIDGE & IRON CO. Agency—Russe! T. Gray, Inc 


CHIYODA CHEMICAL gage & CONSTRUCTION CO., LTD. 
Agency—Meiji Tsushinsha Co., 


COOPER-BESSEMER CORP. Agency—The Gr Baa Co 
DELHI-TAYLOR OIL CORP. Agency—Sam J. Gallay, Adv. 


DIXON CHEMICAL & RESEARCH, INC. Agency—Ray Ellis Adv. 


DORR-OLIVER, INC. Agency—G. M. Basford Co. 


DOW INDUSTRIAL SERVICE DIV., OF THE DOW CHEMICAL CO. Agency— 
MacManus, John & Adams, Inc 


DUPONT DE NEMOURS & CO., E. I., FREON PRODUCTS DIV. Agency— 
Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, Inc. .. 


ENJAY CHEMICAL CO., DIV. OF HUMBLE OIL & REFINING CO. Agency 


McCann-Erickson, Inc 86, 3rd cover 


ADVERTISING STAFF 


Atlanta 9 Michael Miller Detroit 26 
1375 Peachtree St., N.E. TRinty 5-0523 


Boston 16 Paul F. McPherson, 
Copley Square, COngress 2-1160 


Alfred D. Becker, Jr., 
520 N. " Michigan Ave., MOhawk Ge 


Frankfurt/Main .... 


85 Westendstrasse, ‘Germany 


and 13. Duncan C. Stephens 
1164 tiemitasiog Bids. io Public Square, SUperior Houston 


=. Gene 
1-7000 W-724 Prudential ‘Blug., JAckson 6-1281 


Dallas 1 Gordon Jones, John Grant 


901 Maughan Bidg., 1712 Commerce St., Riverside London E.C. 4 


McGraw-Hill House, 
tr a J. Patten, Los Angeles 
1740 Broadway, Alpine 5-2961 


856 Penobscot Bidg., WOodward i793 


2 Place du Port, Geneva, Switz. 


€. &. 
“95 Farringdon St., England 


R 
1125 went Sixth St., HUntley 2-5450 
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GOODRICH CHEMICAL CO., B. F., DIV. OF THE B. F. GOODRICH CO. 
Agency—The Griswold- Eshleman Co 


GOULD PUMPS, INC. Agency—The Rumril! Co., 
HOOKER CHEMICAL CORP. Agency—The Rumril! Co., Inc 
HUMPHREY WILKINSON, INC. Agency—E. J. Lush, Inc 


INTERNATIONAL SALT CO., INC. Agency—Batten, Barton, Durstine &7 
Osborn, Inc. ; an 


JOHNS-MANVILLE CORP. Agency—Cunningham & Walsh, Inc. 


LOUISIANA DEPT. OF COMMERCE & INDUSTRY Agency—Guilis & 


Hundemer & Fetty, Inc 
LUMMUS CO. Agency—G. M. Basford Co. 
MISSISSIPPI LIME CO. Agency—Ridgway Advertising Co 
MOREHOUSE-COWLES, INC. Agency—wWillard G. Gregory & Co 


ae ge 3 ar CO., DIV. OF UNION CARBIDE CORP. Agency— 


ORONITE CHEMICAL CO. Agency—L. C. Cole Co. 

PFIZER & CO., CHAS. Agency—MacManus, John & Adams, Inc 
PUBLICKER INDUSTRIES, INC. Agency—A! Pau! Lefton Co., 

RHODIA, INC. Agency—Sudler & Hennessey, Inc. 

SCIENTIFIC DESIGN CO. Agency-—Michel Cather, Inc 

SHELL OIL CO. Agency—Ogilvy, Benson & Mather, Inc. 

SMITH, INC., WERNER G. Agency—Kasper Advertising 

TRUBEK LABORATORIES, THE Agency—Ray Ellis Advertising 

UNION BAG-CAMP PAPER CORP. Agency—-Smith, Hagel & Knudsen, Inc 


UNION CARBIDE CHEMICALS CO., DIV. OF UNION CARBIDE CORP. 
Agency—J. M. Mathes, Inc 


VITRO ENGINEERING CO. Agency—Sam J. Gallay Adv. 
WITCO CHEMICAL CO. Agency—Hazard Advertising Co 


WYANDOTTE CHEMICALS CORP. Agency—Ross Roy, B. S. F. & D., Inc 


Sweger, Jr., Charies Haines, B. A. Johnson, 
Paul F. McPherson, Charlies F. Onasch, L. Charles 


Todaro, 500 Sth Ave., OXford 5-5959 


Philadelphia 3 .... William 8. Hannum, Jr., J.E.B. 
Ladouceur, 6 Penn Center Plaza, LOcust 8-4330 


Staniey Kimes, 


Michael R. Zeynel 
Pittsburgh 22 
4 Gateway Center, EXpress 1- oT 


incan C. Stephens, 


Holland 4 Scott B. Hubbard 
Room 445, Pacific Bldg. 

Schirmer, N. Murphy, St. Louis 8 J. Claussen 

3615 Olive St., Continental Bidg., “Jefferson 5-4867 


‘obert Yocom, San Francisco 4 


. William C. Woolston 
68 Post St., DOuglas 2-4600 
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WHAT'S NEWS IN CHEMICALS 
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ISOPROPYL ALCOHOL ~ Can be compounded to produce dis- 
tinctive bouquets in after-shave lotions and rubbing alcohols. 


ETHYL ALCOHOL~— For quality perfumes, colognes and such 
preparations as hand lotions, shampoos and deodorant sticks. 


QUALITY CONTROL~ The odor panel is one of the many labo- 
ratory test methods used to assure consistently high quality. 


ETHYL ACETATE — Ideal for nail polish and remover. Gives 
nail polish removers a much desired non-smear property. 


LOOK TO ENJAY...A DEPENDABLE SOURCE 


PETROCHEMICALS 


Whenever you do business with 
Enjay, you are assured of the 
highest quality chemical raw ma- 
terials to make today’s cosmetics 
and toiletries. For example, the 
purer odor of Ethy] and Isopropyl 
Alcohols from Enjay provides a 
desirable base for quality fra- 
grances. Ethy] Alcohol is available 
in a wide variety of SD grades, 
both 190 proof and anhydrous. 
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Isopropyl Alcohol is supplied in 
91%,95% and anhydrous form. 

Ethyl Acetate, Acetone and 
MEK are also available from 
Enjay, as well as raw materials 
for preparing wetting agents, 
emulsifiers and perfumes. 

No matter what cosmetic or 
toiletry you manufacture, Enjay 
has the chemical raw materials — 
in addition to plastics materials 








FOR YOUR COSMETIC RAW MATERIALS 


for packaging—to meet your most West 5lst Street, New York 19, 
demanding specifications. For N.Y.OtherOffices: Akron- Boston 
technical assistance or to order Charlotte-Chicago- Houston- Los 
any Enjay chemical, contact our Angeles - New Orleans. Plainfield, 
nearest office. Home Office: 15 N. J. + Southfield, Mich. - Tulsa 


EXCITING NEW PRODUCTS THROUGH PETRO-CHEMISTRY 


ENJAY CHEMICAL COMPANY 


A DIVISION OF HUMBLE OIL & REFINING COMPANY 


PETROCHEMICALS 





SCIENTIFIC 
DESIGN'S 
PROCESS 
SKILLS 
CONTINUE 

10 MAKE NEWS 


ME RECENT TECH 


leecnnstiiibaiadl Leaders in the Resine, 
Development and Construction of Chemical Plants 
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